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1. The of lKc* Brngah t^yuagp^i 

hy tijb IjnivanPitj' uf Cfrlotttta)p 1^^0, Pricie 

O^vitm ^ 

WrruiR riTk Bnmott m kho 

Mr. Mm inTfiJuj-^ii w[irk Oil ai^E^onnt inf it^ I^Jirniiifi 
Tij^oroii? ilnri bold deviation from eiirrontly uccopi#] 

doplrinfi a fiiSlor uoLic* LhAti eiih ho oaootdorl tfl 

it h^mr Opeiuii^ with H. Atout doniBil of Bir fl. Grierf^ozi^s 
tlifsorj (if tbe urigin of tSiu Arymi Vorn^uluri^i b^j 
thuir difHvrffct’fun front tlie V&dii^ Liin^uiige kiuI expkiiii 
thoir TJLfiatioiui ws dno to tha induuii'^ ol la^m-Arvoiutpcwli, 
muinly DnlYiilfRu i Jti pnrtioDlar, Qrija niitf 

art! Ill bis opfm'on fill priiuJlfrij flVoJvrid ri^tn oti^ 
Kn«l tlio s&ine Eftetorn ilagJidbi Pru^ritr Mid the Hrst tw(^ 
hfivo Itoon influeTieDd in KpeeooiJilAry by i^raviilimi 

spireh--,To tiE tbo moat nkitmctivs cboptars uro IT'IV* oii' 
tbi? Fi*iit<is of Vongi. oimI BlttgH, tb# geo^phj of ADeioot ; 
'ritli tlio catmected iTgigD^^OAud.^p llinjbo oud 
VIp oh BiTighU ptLinolog^r, wid VI MX!, k litioetadj , 
of aoooot ii^ Bft^knt and BvngnLi mkI of thr Bvn^uLi 
inotricAl ijstini, rrbieh h of iprckl lAbe ai tho antbor . 
himsolf liHn won high distto^tioii tin ii poyt id Ins itntivy ! 
InrigniLg^n. On the whole^ it mn^ be jib id that thn book h 
most EtinnsJating ttnd snggoitivo« nud thnt it pii!!«eti(e a 
T i]tiiArkAh|i inAiA af ihteriJitiiig fn&tn minting ki mi^dorJi 

B«ngali, (p. 14^). 

SI- T}rp1cal BelecIlDna frum Orl^n Lltcrn^itre^ 3 Vokj 
pnbLiitiod bj the Uni vert ity of Calcottn. . 
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SIR BDWAKtl A. GAIT, M.A.. K.C.S.i., Etc. 

n/’Bi/tardi (JrfjLiM 

Mi% B. Muzmndiir ha& Ijeuu yiigA^Bd fof 
iimriy yenrs in re^farcli ^ork oonneqtifil ^^iUi 
tlai? i?avly bistory oi Orissa and iifta tnken a pm- 
liumimint pftrt in the collcoriou find tleeipbf^r- 
nwtttj of the oepper-plate inscriptions of its 
jincitijit i*[jlers. It ia n^cry suitable, 

ijinv Uiiit li large ainoiint of maiterliil has been 
eidJiiOted, that be should undertake the task 
of jitoeiiig together the scattered fragments of 
the picture ulid showing in geuemJ etitline the 
ccHirSf^ iti evitnt^ whieli eiilmijiated in the omer^ 
gence iif Oi'ist^a ns n iJiHl.iiJitt- 
fingiiistje unit* 

Mr. MnzTirnilnr hna dealt wilIi all the uneieiii 
lijnttSiieH of whieh any retxird esciaU und hnu 
CO me to tile conolusioa that. Oiiaaa took ita 
present shape during the rule of the Kotsala 
GupUs. The Kilims sprang from the family whoso 
rulu^>ver DaksLinu Kosnia (eurresponding to the 
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Cljattisgarii DivbioD of the Central |■"^oviJl^:6l?s) 
came to an and in Uie laUer part. E»r tim nintlj 
CCPturjr A.D. Shoi^tlj lyefnre Lliiy datei| a tstiiEiii 
of the fiunilyp Janamejftjii Mah^hhava GijptF4 (or 
p{»!!wib1y his father Maliaaiva GnpUj set up an 
independent kingdom in the Sarnbalpur Tracts 
and made Jii^ capital at the confluence uf tlio 
Tel and Muhaufidi rivers, where the capiLui of 
the Son pur Star,a now attinde. The cojiper- 
plafce in fieri pill > 11 ^ of Janiimejaya^s son YHyflti 
sha^ir that; i.iia tufter’s rule extended also o^er ^ 
Tri-KaiingH, ! e,, Utkala (Cnttaok), Kongada 
(PiiriJ and Salinga {Gunjain}^ but Lhere la 
unthiitg to ^how wliethar he or one of his tivo 
predeoeasors was the urigiiml comiiiHror. The 
ATKiliroa ncTOr coloiiij^ed any purl; of Oi’issa ^ a^d 
though repeated expedifkins by t heCliola Kings 
into and tlirougli Orissa are on record, these 
■^ifigs neirj^ rdly lidndniatercd that tnict, but 
nieE'ifly exercised a loose overlyrdah ip over the 
Ki>salH GnpUB^ until Chok fiangth Htitiexed I he 
plaioB portioti of Oria^?fl to his Andlira KiTigdom 
fn 1076 A. D+j ictiving lUiJy ttie Sambaipnr Tract 
to the Kofialci Guptas^ who enntinned to reign 
there till the oarly part of the twelfth 
Century* 


I 
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where the materials are so scanty and the 
numerous gaps have to be filled in by intelligent 
guess-work, it is not to be expected that the 
coflclusions of the pioneer worker in the field 
will meet with universal acceptance in all 
respects. Finality can only be reached, if at all, 
after prolonged criticism and argumentation. 
But Mr. Mazuindar has rendered a very valu¬ 
able service by arranging the available material 
in a connected form, and indicating the inferences 
which he draws from it. It is to be hoped that 
his book will recieve the attention which it 
deserves from all who are interested in rescuing 
the ancient history of India from oblivion. 

Caubeblv: 

5 - 6 - 1925 . 
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PREFACE 

TJiia fallo^vitii; which ernhiHly nhiiOHr 

entirely tht* rtjsiilt of the per^sowi^I resi.'nrcb of 
the fiutlior are iuteii»lecl to eopulitule mthcr a 
sourcie-book than a story of Orhsa fiM- pr^piihir 
readers. Oon^isteiitly with the Hcepe of f.-hia 
work, ns the title nf it witi ifiiJIoH.he^ i.lm liinUiry 
of fulJy oripiiii^efj OH^iSn of tlie time of the 
Muniim Rnlerjj (1563^—1750) nmf of flie rime 
of the Mnratlm Biipremncy (1750—1803)^ Ci^idfl 
TJo(. he taken up tor oarrntion. How iiini wlien 
se^ernf frrtots of dissimibr ethniii diameter did 
onme into the wmpodtioii of Orb^ii it umv 
stands by accepting an Aryan Veroaculur ns the 
domiiiattn|v speech for tlm whole jiiaivinci*, i^ 
the thesis which has been noiighb !o Ih:' wisrfcnd 
ouL * 

The author has no right to seek the iNdiifgeuco 
of the renders iii.aiiy matter ixi cuiiueethiii wilh 
the e^uouthm of ihm work ou tJiu ground of liin 
present physical disability ; the rnaHer is Hlliidrd 
to here to explain this highly rH^reUnhlrt 
omission thiit thTs hook has been piibtirsheil 
id them t au index. It was iiupOHaiblc for thti 
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author who bad to dictate the folIomngVges 
to his amanuensis to prepare an index, and it 
was not within his means to secure the services 
of such a person as might do the work for ITim. 

It is recorded with delight that the University 
of Calcutta has accepted this book as its own 
publication. When the aforesaid approval of 
the Calcutta University was officially recorded 
on inspection of the manuscripts of this book by 
proper authorities, the University was involved in 
financial difficulties. On being informed of this ' 
state of things, Maharaja Sir BirMitrodaya Sing 
Ueo, Dharmanidhi, Jnanagunakar, K.C.I.E., the 
Ruling Chief of Sonpur State, undertook in his 
usual liberality to bear the entire cost of pub¬ 
lishing this book; it is to this generosity this 
book owes its publication. On behalf of the 

^ Calcutta University as well as on behalf of the 

author hlffirelT very grateful thanks are offered 
to Maharaja Sir^ir Mitrodaya who has always 
been noted as a great patron of learning. 

Despite its defects this work is sure to be 
of some use to the future historians of Orissa. 

It may be mentioned in justification of a provin¬ 
cial history of this nature, tliat it is not yet ' 
time when a history of India worth th^name . ■ 
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can be sought to be written for want of well- 
collected provincial accounts. The scholars have 
still to proceed through the tangled woods to 
fiucPout the old and forgotten tracks by which 
many scattered tracts all over the vast conti¬ 
nent of a country were once connected together. 
What is required to be done at this stage is to 
work with patience to collect materials from 
different sources. Let the tiny streamlets of 
provincial historical records flow on now, with 
unabated energy, through the unnoticed hilly 
regions to give rise to a mighty river of a full- 
bodied history in the future. 

The following are the principal works which 
have been referred to and consulted in the 
preparation of the following pages :— 

“The Feudatory Gazetteer of Orissa” by 
L. E. B. Cobden-Ramsay, the District Gazetteers 
of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore and •SttUfoalpur by 
* L. S. S. O’Malley, the District Gtazetteers of 
Bilaspur and Raipur, Grant’s “Old C. P. 
Gazetteer,” Dalton’s “Ethnology of Bengal,” 
“Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces” by 
Russell and Hiralal, Sir Edward A. Gait’s 
“History of Aslam,” several Census Reports 
, of I^idia, the “Epigraphia Indica,” Archaeo- 
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Beporia of India.” tlio ''Journal of Bibar 
and Ot'iaaa Besoarcti So’cietj, the "Journal of 
the liojral Aaiatio Sooiuty,*’ the "Journal of the 
^iatic Sooietj of Bengal/' "Corpua loscrtp- 
tioQUm ludicarinii/* Vol. Ill, amj Notices of 
some South Indian Inaoriptions hjr Vcnkaj'j'a. 


CalcDttA Univenitv 

Aprit, iShU 


Aornou 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 

Orifisa, though tis big an trulatid in area, is 

not a jirovitjoe of niiioli flignifioance ht this 

country ; to the people of India iu geiiBral, the 

town of Piiri on the coast of the Bay of Btsiigal 

Jk a spot of great religious interest, but no part 

of tile province lying beyond the Bea-iKiard 

tract, ie of any coiise{[UKneo to them. It is the 

sen-board tract, which has priiieipulJy been the 

land of historical interest. True it is, that 

frnly this tract of the province of Orissa was 

0IIC6 comprised in the anefent miglity kingdom of 

Kalinga, untJ it Ih this tract, which is atone spukeu 

of Jjy the Moslem historians in giving accimntij 

of the territoHal possessions of tb'c Malionieilan 

rulers, but by ignoring the high lands of Orissa, 

wo mins the real history of ( lie country. It ie 

of groat signifioanco to note, that five distinct 

tracts of land or euh-provincefl, each having 

its own nticieut history, have come into the 

coinpositlon of Drissa, and cunsetjuoiitly wo 

uanniTt rest satisfied with the history of the 
* 
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OEISSA IN THE MAKING 


eastern tract alone. For a connected history 
of Orissa, the accounts of all the suh-provinces 
must be narrated and got together. 

It is not true, what is too often assumed in 
the avowed works on the history of Orissa, that 
the early history of this country merges in the 
history of Kalinga. The mistake is due to what 
has been indicated above, namely, that the sea¬ 
board districts of modern Orissa, which once 
formed an integral part of the ancient Kalinga 
Empire, and which constitute to-day the most 
important portion of Orissa, are only taken into 
consideration. 

It is not taken into account, that the Odras 
and the Utkalas (whose names the province now 
bears) differed altogether from the Kalinga 
people by race, language and habits, and that 
these Odras and Utkalas poured into the sea¬ 
board tract, at the complete disintegration of the 
Kalinga Empire. It is quite in the nature of 
things, that the new order replacing the old, or 
rather coming into being in the place of the old, 
should altogether break with the past, by almost 
wiping out the old civilization of an alien people. 

How and when the name Kalinga was wiped 
off the face of the eastern tract of Orissa,' and 
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how the name Orissa, as well as its literary 
variant Utkala could be assumed by the entire 
land forming to-day an administrative division 
in file Governorship of Bihar and Orissa, should 
be discussed in detail to give a good back-ground 
to the history of Orissa. I once cherished the 
hope of fully narrating the early history of 
Orissa, but my physical disability due to com¬ 
plete loss of eye-sight has been in my way, and 
I fail to deal with the mass of hitherto un¬ 
published facts in a thorough and systematic 
manner. I discuss however, the essential facts 
briefly in their broad outlines, to indicate the 
lines of inquiry which a historian should pursue 
to construct a real history of the province. 

In narrating the history of Orissa in the 
making, I depend mainly upon the result of my 
own research, and it is for the future historian 
to declare its worth or otherwise. I have not 
narrated how the old Kalinga Empire fared 
in the Maurya times, first because the story has 
been suflSciently told in all works of Indian 
history, and secondly because the history of 
Orissa begins, where the history of the Kalinga 
Empire ends. The causes which were operative 
in tire disintegration of the Kalinga Empire, 
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have not as yet been ascertained, and I have 
therefore only dealt with the general result of 
the disintegration. Only those facts of the 
old Xalinga Empire have been brought into 
prominence in the following pages, as bear 
directly upon the history of Orissa. I have 
devoted myself to the accounts of the hitherto- 
neglected sub-provinces, which have come into 
the composition of Orissa. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary for the readers to keep all those sub-pro¬ 
vinces steadily in view ; it is desirable that 
the Geographical situation of the whole land 
should be noted with some care by referring to 
the map specially prepared for this work. 

Geography of Orissa. —Orissa, as it is now 
politically constituted, lies between 22'’*34' and 
19^-2' north and 82“-32' and 87**11' east, and 
has an area of 40,000 square miles. This is 
certainly a vast area, but the country is sparsely 
populated, and not less than one-third of the 
whole area is taken up by hills and forests. A 
considerable portion of the district of Ganjam 
has to be added to this province, to get the 
entire land in which Oriya is the dominant 
language. The northern boundary line of the 
Oriya-speaking zone, runs from a point on tfio 
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sea-shore at the north-east corner of the district 
of Balasore, to the north-west corner of the 
Feudatory State of Gangpur, by demarcating 
th# southern boundary of the districts of 
Midnapur and Kanchi. A range of wild hills 
traversed by some very narrow passes, stands 
on the north-western boundary of the Gangpur 
State, and separates Oriya-speaking Gangpur 
from the Hindi-speaking tracts, attached to 
Chutia-Nagpur to the north, and to the Central 
ThpOvinces to the west. We are reminded here of 
the well-known saying that mountains separate 
and the rivers unite the races of man. 

Those who are even superficially acquainted 
with the land just described, cannot fail to notice 
that peoples or rather tribes of dissimilar culture, 
live in what may be called contiguous isolaiion ; 
they do not live, or rather cannot no w live 
being openly hostile to one another, buli non-co- 
operation with one another has been their 
dominant feature ever since. The matter is 
highly interesting and instructive alike to the 
historian, to the ethnologist and to the sociolo¬ 
gist. The political reformers of our time may 
note, that ‘‘non-Cooperation” is in the very order 
pT things in our society in many parts of our 
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country. The work entitled “Castes and tribes” 
in the “Central Provinces” by Russel and Hiralal, 
may be referred to, to get some idea of what has 
been stated here. It is the physical aspect^ of 
this country which has greatly helped this state 
of things, and as such, the readers should get 
themselves broadly familiar with this physical 
. aspect of the country. 

As the history of the tract of Sambalpur 
will have to be separately narrated, the physi¬ 
cal aspect of it will be dealt with subsequent!^ 
in its proper place; again, to distinguish the old 
Kalinga Empire from the land of the Odras and 
Utkalas, the sea-board tract of Orissa will 
have to be separately described. I begin by 
describing here the physical aspect of the high¬ 
lands of Orissa, lying between the tract of 
Sambalpur and the sea-board districts of Orissa. 

^Ligh^lands of Orissa —As to the physical 
aspects of the highlands of Orissa, the readers 
wanting to acquaint themselves with elaborate 
details, should do well to refer to the Feuda¬ 
tory States Gazetteer of Orissa by L. E. B. 
Cobden Ramsay. To serve my purpose, I take 
the liberty to quote a few set?tences from this 
excellent work of Mr. Cobden Ramsay. r ^ 
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After enumerating the native States of the 
Garjat area, the author gives us the following 
picture of the High lands of Orissa with a deal 
of^ scientific accuracy :— 

“The States form a succession of hill ranges 
rolling backwards towards Central India. They 
form three watersheds from south to north, 
with fine valleys between, down which pour the 
three great rivers of the inner table-land. The 
southernmost is the valley of the Mahanadi, 
'•spreading out into fertile plains watered by a 
thousand mountain-streams. At the Barmul 
pass, the river winds round magnificently wooded 
hills, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet high, forming 
the boundary of the States of Narsingpur and 
Badamba. On the other side they slope down 
upon the States of Hindol and Dhenkanal, sup- 
lying countless little feeders to the Brahmani, 
which occupies the second of the thr<4e v^^lcys. 
From the north bank of the Brahmani river the 
hills again roll back in magnificent ranges, till 
they rise into the Keonjhar watershed, with 
peaks from 2,500 to 3,500 feet high, culminating 
in Malayagiri, 3,895 feet high, in the State of 
Pal-Lahara. Jhis 'watershed, in turn slopes 
^own into the third valley, that of the Baitarani, 
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from wb!>aw eastern or left baot riee the 

ama of Majurblianj^ lieapinl ujion eocb otimr, in 
noblt! nifuasM ov r(*ck, from UOOO to nearly 4000 
feHl, high, seiifJing countlosa tributHri«B to 
Biolarfliiiou liieeontli, ami pouring Jown tbe 
watoni of the Biira^balaug witb bl,o rewiera of 
tbe Siibar^vi Kklul on the nurtii.” 

T/m Jlher As a country for its unity 

«nfl prosperity depends to a great extent u jam 
its nVer-syslam, let me give here a brief account 
of tliB riverSj irliicli intersect modern Orissa,-*— 
It is a Btriking phenomenon, tiiat tim rivers 
Muli&nady, BrAiima^i, BaiUnup, and Hiirftbakng, 
wbicJi flow tbrougli Orissa. Iwlong exelusivejy 
to that province. The rocky and uu-uavigabie 
poriioti of the Ifabftnadi from its sounw in the 
Baijmr District, to the western fwiindarj of 
the Sambalptir District, may be set down a 
seanupg exception; it wiJi Iw seen however, 
snbscquantly, that this smaiJ portion of the 
river Kes in that portion of CJiuttisgarh, which 

was once'intimately connected with, if not in- 

(jJndod in, the Samlmlpur tract. Tfie MabAiiadi, 
which J3 a river of the first magnitnaf?, flows 
through and past the following districts and 
tiative States t^Sanibalpur, Soncp.ir, Bandf 
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Athiiiallik, Angul, Daspalla, Narsinghpur, 
Badamba, Tighiria, Kha^dpara (once joined in¬ 
separably with Nayagarh), Atbgarh and Cuttack. 
Tl^ first big affluents of the Mahanadi on the 
left, is the which connects Gangpur with 
Sambalpur. The river Ong flows through the 
states of Patna and Sonepur, and falls into the 
Mahanadi in the latter State. In the language 
of Mr. Cobden Ramsay, the Tel enters the 
Kalahandi State from the north-west, and flow¬ 
ing north-east, discharges itself into the Maha¬ 
nadi, close to the town of Sonepur: It forms about 
half the length of the boundary between the 
States of Kalahandi and Patna, and through the 
rest of its course forms the boundary between 
the States of Sonepur and Baud. In describing 
the rivers Baitarani, Brahmani, and Bura-balang, I 
quote here the exact words of Mr. Cobden Ramsay. 
“The Baitarani rises among the hills in4;he«frrrth- 
west of Keonjhar State, and forms during part 
of its course the boundary between this State 

and the State of Maurbhanj.The Brahmani 

is formed by the confluence of the South Koel 
and Sank at Panposh in the Nagra Zemindary 
of the Gangpur ^tate; after a course which is 
iHi-navigable owing to extensive rock-barriers. 
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and TApidiij of about 14 inilBs through the Giing* 
pur Slata, it entnrs t.Ii« fjtato of DonSi nml after 
ft course of some H8 miles in that Slate, Sowa 
for a short distance through the Bitmrtl State 
and then entering tho State of Taloher paxses 
through it and JJhenkatiiil into Cuttack District. 
Tho DurS-balang rises tti Majurbhanj ond after 
recoiring two tributaries the Gaugfl-Lar and the 
Surifii passes into Balasore", 

The rirer sjatern of tho District of Puri, 
very compJox in nature, is no duribt worth noting 
to ascertain the geographical situation of some 
ancient towns of historiml importance, but I only 
recommend to the irujHiring rcadojv the graphic 
description of this river system as occurs in 
the District Gazetteer of Purt, edited by Mr. 

0 Mally of the Bengal Civil Service. 1 only 
mention tliat tho principal river wiiicli traverses 
tlrs4:>?strk:t, is an arm of the hfaljilnadi, thrown 
out by the Xatjori branch of the river, and 
bears the name Kua KhSi, which is but a slightly 
altered form of the real imme Kayyakkai ; 
JCaifi/a moftos deep, and Khii, means hand or 
arm, in the Tamil speech, which was tlie lungungo 
of the rulers of Qrissa even .so late as the 
thirteenth century A, D. The thirteenth ^cetP. 
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tury Tamil Inscpriptions of the Ganga Rajas, 
as will be noticed later on, will clear up this 
, hitherto unnoticed curious situation. 

• - 


Chapter 11 

KALINOA AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE 
HIGHLANDS OF ORISSA 

% 

Now we all know that the ancient mighty 
kingdom of Kalinga extended along the Bay of 
Bengal, from the mouth of the Godavary to the 
south-western border of the old Sumha country, 
a portion of which is now comprised in the 
Tamluk sub-division of the district of Midnapur. 
That only the sea-board tracts constituted the 
whole of the Kalinga Empire, and-thr Irrily 
regions of Ganjam and Orissa lay out-side the 
Kalinga country, should never be lost sight of. 

Ganjam —We may first notice, that the Eastern 
Ghats traverse the district of Ganjam from north 
to south, and are now|iere more than fifty miles 
from the sea. The portion of the district lying 
jflong the coast of the Bay of Bengal with the 
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IjackgrouDd of tbe East^ra-ghm differs froio 
the rest of the district in the Borl.h and iti the 
west, both in physical aspect aud ethnic character 
The hilij outskirts of the Oriya Feiidatcry 
States of Kalahfii^di, Pfttna, Baud, DaspailS and 
iSoyfig/irii form almost in a semi-circle, the 
northern limit of the hilly and wild tract of 
Ganjam whidi is the ahtale of tlio Khand people, 
who haye always been watchful in maintaiKina' 
tlieir tribal integtitv- 

We hsTe thou to take note of the fact, that 
the high ianda of Orisa* to the west of the 
districts of Puri, Cuttack and Batasore, as aw 
now mainly ocenpied hy a pretty largo tjumber 
of Feudatory Statea, Joy altogethoi- outside the 
Kalingii Empire. No douljt. this geognipliy 
Incomes pretty dear, from the KaNngo inacrip- 
tioua of Adoka, * but in view of its importafice 
tlur^qiiostion must be diaengsed with a few 
details. 


|,a« now oliuitm'.l tlm namo 

A Bunlunrr'R Bdiyi*', m {„ „„pport of tbu pmpositiui, that 

thvbarUrmi. Odnw,ih,i UtfcarMJwflll tlis woetcru 

Kalinga Wtorj. Stt‘ ViWiit gioith's 

l(ig_Thr nuTB- 

nrlaiing to KilingB Edict*; a.uj b f«,tnv.te ih^rata! 
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In collecting information on the subject 
from the Mahabharata and the Puraijas, we 
notice that we do not get a well-defined country 
bearing the name Utkala, though the name of 
this country has nowhere been confounded with 
that of Kalinga. In the Bhisma-Parvan, for 
instance (IX. 348), the Utkalas have been men¬ 
tioned as a rude people, and nothing has been 
stated regarding their owning any country in an 
organized form. In olden times Vanga was con¬ 
nected with Anga on one side, and with Kalinga 
on the other; the Angas, the Vangas, and the 
Kalingas are found constantly linked together in 
the Mahabharata, as people closely allied by race 
and position. For instance, the readers may refer 
to such passages in the Mahabharata, as occur 
in the Drona Parvan, Chapter LXX. In the 
Puranas also, the Utkalas have been distinctly 
mentioned as a rude tribe of very early'origin, 
having no affinity with the races around them 
{vide Markandeya Purana, Canto-LVII ; Hari- 

How the wild tribes dwelling on the borders of the 
Kalinga Empire have to be treated, has been given in the 
Kalinga Inscriptions; these inscriptions were added as 
snplementary inscriptions to the main inscriptions at 
JaugVla and Dbaoli. 
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vam^a X. 631-32). It is very important to note 
again, that in the Purapas the TJtkalas have been 
once mentioned in the east, near about the Bay 
of Bengal, and next in the west in connexion 
with the wild tribes of the Mekhala range of hills 
of the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. 

We may notice, that the north-western limit 
of the land of the Utkala people is not far off 
from the district of Gaya, for the Feudatory 
State of Sirguja only intervenes between the 
district of Gaya and the Feudatory State of 
Gangpur. This perhaps explains how the 
Utkalas and the Gayas have been spoken of in 
some Puraflias as closely allied tribes. 

It also becomes easy to understand, how it 
was easy for Tapusa and Bhallika of the Ukkala 
coimtry to have reached Gaya with their mer- 
chandiTe In the days of Gotama Buddha.* 

Forgetting the fact that Ukkala was not identi¬ 
cal with Kalinga in those days, and not knowing 
that the western limit of Ukkala was not far 
removed from Gay a, many wrong inferences 

•Tasmin samaye Tapassn-BhaUikn nama dve Vanija 
pancah. sakata satehi Ukkala janapada Majjhima desam 
gacchanta, etc. (FansboU’e Jatakas, Vol, 1, p. 80). « " 
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have been made regarding the trade relation of 
the sea-board tract of Orissa with the Magadha 
country in the days of Grotama Buddha. 

"The northern boundary line of modern Orissa, 
as I have given above, as extending from the 
Bay of Bengal to the border of the Central 
Provinces, nearly agrees with the Paurapic 
description. A.s to the depth of this XJtkala 
country, we do not get anything very definite in 
the Puraiws. The description in the PuraMS, 
tliat the river Baitaraflii flows right through the 
Kalinga country, points to the fact, that the 
district of Balasore was in the Kalinga country. 
It is also indefinitely indicated by this descrip¬ 
tion, that the Baitaraijii in the high lands formed 
almost the southern boundary of the Utkala 
land (Marka^deya PurSna, Chapter 57) and 
that the whole of the Utkala country^onsisted 
of a narrow strip of land, extending through 
the native states of Nilgiri, Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar to the western limit of Gangpur. This 
geography also appears to be certain fiom 
some other facts, which I now narrate very 
briefly. 

It is significant to note that the Utkala coun- 
,try "demarcated above, has been the principal 
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home of the Bhuians since a very remote past, 
and the Bhuians still exercise much influence 
all over the tract {vide my paper on the Bhuians, 
incorporated in Russel’s Castes and Tribes’’of 
the Central Provinces). It is of the greatest 
importance to note, that the Ukkalas, that is the 
people of Utkala, have been Bhuians since the 
time of Gotama Buddha, for to illustrate the 
unreasonableness of the barbarous people, the 
Bbainyans of Ukkala Bassa have been mentioned 
in the Majjhima Nikaya. 

Many epigraphic records of Chattisgarh as 
well as of the Sambalpur tract, disclose to us 
that the district of Sambalpur with its Feuda¬ 
tory States, formed in ancient time a part of 
Daksina Rosala, and the hilly country lying 
between Kalinga and Daksina Kosala was the 
Odia land, while IJtkala as a separate country 
to the norih of Odra, has been clearly recognized 
in all old records. To fix the limits of the Odra 
country with some definiteness, we have also to 
mention this fact on the authority of the 
epigraphic records ( e.g. Jajalla Deva’s inscrip¬ 
tions of the twelfth cetury A.D.), that the native 
states of Daspalla and Baud, lying to the east of 
the Tel river, were within the Andhra country I . 
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that the river Tel lay just on the western border 
of the Andhra Desa, is what we get also in the 
Jataka stories as recently noticed by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal. These facts lead us to infer with 
some degree of certainty, that the high lands of 
Orissa, extending from the southern limits of 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj to the left bank of 
the river Mahanadi, constituted the land of the 
Odras. We learn also from the Tirumalai ins¬ 
criptions edited by the late Mr. Venkayya, that 
the hero of the inscriptions after conquering 
Trikalinga, had to pass through the Odra land, 
which was difi&cult of access, to reach the Kosala 
country or the Sambalpur tract. 

That the people of old Kalinga despised the 
people of Utkala as barbarians, can be gathered 
from a fact which is by itself of great historical 
value. The mighty people of Kalin^ had 
established an empire in Burma, long before 
the Emperor Asoka led his victorious soldiers 
into Kalinga. The new Kalinga Ratta in Burma 
was given the designation Mudu Kalinga, by 
adapting the very name which the Kalinga 
Empire bore in India; a hilly tract of land 
l^ng to the west* of Muilu Kalinga in Further 
• In,dia*, was given the name Ukkala or rather 
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LItkaJn to signify the nifie chiiracter of that 
land.* 

We thus oluariy eee that the KalingA Empii'e 
of old }(iy wholly outsido Utkaln and Odin, itml 
tho people of Kalingft bad no manner of etmnwc- 
tiim with the people of the rude highknd traote. 

The words Odra and UJiknla (now reduced to 
LTtkala) are doubtlei^ of DraTidiari origin. Odra 
in old Di'a vidian means those who I'tiii away, 
from the root odii, to run j compare the modem 
Caimreso term Odisii, which as Caldwell 

says, to cause to riiit away ; Ucln should not be 
confounded wdth Odu, to read. Again, tlie woi-d 
Okkala (itioro properly Okkalan) means, even in 
ttioderii n’amil, a cultivator of the soil (compare 
tlu» fern in inc form Ok kalati, a farmer’s wife). That 
the OkkalttP, or the Ukkala Bhiuiliw have been 
agric ult ural people from rooiote paat, is a fact of 
signtdcance. The fact that the Lfkkalas remained 
outside the Kalinga Empire has become pretty 
clear i the Odras also must have been away from 
the Kalinga people, as they were rwiMfircy pmjAii. 

♦ Vide Hciifurcliaci on rtolotoj'* Geography hy Cel. 

GdrinL, p 7.t, Gvriai j^tatect (pngcs lliat HiDdna 

OVctrlliivw tlie TiMvidiaa rule hi Farther tndin by a1j*>u|, 

044 B. { 
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I should remind the readers here, that the 
ancient Dravidian speeches, as Caldwell has 
shown, were closely allied, and the Tamil speech 
is now nearest to the old-time Dravidian langu¬ 
ages. 

We have met with the expression Mudu 
Kalinga, as the name of the Kalinga Empire. 
The word Mudu in Telugu means three. Now 
we all know, that with the upper, the middle, 
and the lower regions of the Empire, corres¬ 
ponding respectively to the districts of Godavary- 
cum-Ganjam, Puri-cum-Cuttuck, and Balasore, 
the whole of Kalinga Ratta got the name Trika- 
linga ; even in Pliny^s time the name was 
Mudu Kalinga and not Trikalinga ; Pliny spells 
the name of the country as Modo Galingam. By 
quoting his reference from Pliny, General 
Cunningham gives the name of Northern-Kalinga 
as Gangaridae Calingae and of Southern-Kalinga 
as Macco-Calinga. It is interesting that Muka- 
lingam is still the name of a ruined town in the 
Ganjam District, and this town acquired this 
name having once become the capital of the 
Kalinga country^ in the South. Trikalinga is 
undoubtedly the translation of Mudu Kalinga. 
The people of Trikalinga came to be called in 
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the Aryan iHDgrmg© the Trihslingas or the 
TelingaR, or the Tolcgii ptrnple. It ia absurd ttt 
contend that the term Trikulingn owes its orij^n 
to three Linga tonipJee^ exiatijif^ in different 
parts of the old .Kalinin country. The abaiirdity 
of the proposition wifi be oJoar from the fact 
that KaiiijgH as the name of a people, aliiod to 
the Aji^^ib, and the Rangns had 1)ecn in e;<iattfn(w 
long before a PIihIIus qb a deity con Id lie thought 
of by the Anrans ; the two sy fiablcs ‘Ji’ and ‘ngt’ 
are inseparable parts of the word Kolinga iiud 
they cannot signify a PbalJus symbol tti the 
word. Ihe word Kalinga was com pound ehI with 
trt, anil not that, frem the word Trilmga, the 
torni jCalinga was formed. It may also be noted 
that in latotiino Sanskrit, Trikalinga was reducod 
to Tailanga and not Tailingn ; the word linga 
was EKT^fr in view in nlden days, and the name 
Trikalinga is later than Kalinga in date. 

It is said {vide District fj'aztiiteer Puri, page 
24 and 25) that the disintegration of the Trika- 
iinga Empire commenced in the second century, 

A, D,, when some new Andhra rulers esta-Ijliaiied 
their sway over the middle and tiie lower KaTinga, 

As the Telugn people of tlie present dayd^eribe 
theiueelves as the Andhra people, the iww ' 
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mleri} of the 2dd cenitiry Ji, D., csoDot Ih: 
considered to ha¥e lieen alien to the Kalingas- 
The racial unity of the Kalingos with the 
Andbr&s of h'lnlkava, may also be conjectured 
fpcun I,he term Jira wliieh oceura in the tradition 
of butti the peoples. It is now w«l[ known that 
some Andhra rulei-s have calle^J themeelvee 
Airas in some of their ini^eriptiuns ; again in 
the Ilatigumpha inacriptiun of the second 
pentury H. C.j we find Karavela, written 
according to northern pronunciation Kharrela, 
to have described himself as an Aiiti. It may Iw 
recorded hero that the name Karavela of the old 
Dravidian language, of which Tamil in the fairest 
representative, meana o tj-rnmi mUh t/ 

it is a fitting name for a ruling prince. 

There was a revolution in the oecond century 
A, hut ir« fh mt hmc if at the ti™^ of the 
then dynastic changes, any portion of Utkala and 
Oclra was politically linked with the sea-lifjurd 
tract of Orissa, ^’rolaihilitieu are that Orissa did 
not 00 me under the direct sway of the Telegus, 
when the Odras and the Utkalos were contimiing 
to lead a rude life, for though many place names 
^f the country are Dravidian in origiD, tlie |>eo|]]os 
cd the barbarian speeches arc not fennd to have 
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adopied a Dravirlian tongue. Wa aotiw in this 
connection that willi the exception of Orissa 
and those districts of Western India and the 
Dcccan in whioli Marathi ia spoken, the whole 
ftf the peninsular portion of India, ha« one form 
(ir another of the Dravidiati language. 

Tlie deecription of the victorious campaign (tf 
Haglm in the 4th Canto of the Raghu Varoeia by 
Kalidasa, makes it a)meat certain that even in the 
5th century A.D, the OtkalascontiTmed to be a^ 
rude as Iwfore. and had no org&nwed govern- 
ment of their own, since the soldiers r)f fUgliu 
had no need to conquer the country of the 
Utkalas, and the Utkaias only ehowed the soldiers 
their way to Kalinga. In the 7tb oentury A-D. 
however, the political situation of the country 
was considerably changed. Some epigraphic 
record^^f the districts of Puri and Canjaiu, 
inform ns that the district of Puri obtained then 
the name Kongada, and S asanka alias Narendra 
Gupta of Kantiasuvarim in Bengali became the 
overlorfl of that district. The changes with 
which Hnen Taiang makes ns familiar, ehould lie 
duly noted liero, for we that when llie 

ChincEO traveller visited Orissa and Ganjani, tlie 
rude people of Utkala and Oijra had freely ■ 
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flowed inlu the sctt-lKKii'd tract of Oriaftii, atid the 
people of Kulitiga upeaking a DraTiiHjiii speech 
were limited within the (winfinea of the country 
which baa got the dcBigDatiiiii Andhra Defia 
tq*day. 

After visiting TSinralipti and KantasuvaiTp^ 
Eqcd Taiatig procewietl to “Ucha” or Utkala.” 

His description makee it certain, that the north* 
ern boundary of “llcha” was conterininone with 
ihe southern liniit.s of Kanjaativanpi and Tamra- 
Ijpti. Regarding the people of “Pcha,” Hiien 
Tsiang eaya. they arc “uacivilbed, tall of etatiire 
and of a ycllowiah black comploiioD, Their 
words and language differ from the apecoh of 
Central India. They lo^e learning and apply 
themselves to it without Inteniiiaaioti- Most of 
them believe in the law of Buddha. Ihcre are 
some hundred sSangbfirams with 10,0OfX-prieats. 
They all study the great Vehicle.” This des* 
eription ahows that these unciviOEed people are 
not those who were the dwellers of ancient 
Kalinga ; the high cla^^e people of Kalingn seem 
to have entirely disappeared from the land. The 
language of mid-Tudia or Magadha, prevailed 
UiDU all over Bengal, but just croeamg the 
* frontier of Karlasiivanja and Tamralipti, th® 
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CJIainese traveller foiind the people i>f “Ucba” 
(who were inoBtly Baiiddhas) to have bocD 
BpeftkiDg a differetit tongiio altogether. 

Tlie deseriptioo of ^'Kongado" country iiy 
thia traveller is highly intereeting, as it discloses 
many facts of conaidenifale siguifieflnco. This 
land which is described as '‘bordering on a bay 
with rooky background to the west, ctmiained a 
population wholly flimilar to the people of "TJeba^^ 
in their general ethnic character. Thougli the 
people of “Deha” were Buddhists and the people 
of Kotigada were heretics, t he Buddhist traveller 
uiJgrudgiDgly remarks, that unlike the Buddhistic 
people of Dtkalft, or Doha, the people of Kongada 
shook off ntiich of their rudeness and becatne rather 
polite and honest, ft has been said, that in the 
Rongada country, the script of Northern India 
was iuttcriuced, tboiigb the people pronounced the 
Aryan words differently, We have to sttribiito 
it t«i the influence of the rulers of Xarpaeiivar^a, 
that the script of Northern India w^as introduced 
in the district of Puri or Kongada, in the 
Bcventh century A, D. Wo notice that tbs 
IkfAgadbi speech as prevailed in Bengal, was 
also struggling to take root in the district of 
Puri, while the Dtknla country though situated ■ 
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filoHer to Ueiigftl, or rather »n tho frontier of 
Htfiifjftl, did not adopt either tha speech or i loi 
Bcript at Northern India. We also learn from 
the account of Hiioii Tfiiang, that the people of 
Kalinga in the Ganjam district, had their own 
Dmvidian tongao^ and ivore different from the 
people of OrisMs in every respect. Thia ckarly 
detiionstratea that neither the aeripi. nor the 
Ungiiagc of the iiiaenption» of the thii'd, as 
^ell as of the second century B. C., came to lie 
operative wither in Upper EaJmga or in any part 
of Orissa. Wo see how unsafe it is to make 
any inference regarding the language of a 
pi'ovinoe with reference to the language of the 
iuscriptiens wiiioh the Emperor Aioka published 
in that province, 1 may add iu passing, that 
Kongada is a wntraction of Kangu-nadu,and the 
word Kntigu signifies in Tamil a country which is 
crooked in its geographical con figuration. Huen 
TsiflUg’e ilescription of Kongada is in keejiing 
with the mtuiQiiig of the name Eongu as the 
name of a country of irregular eliapc ; wo get a 
Kongu laud aituated in the western part of 
Southern India, in the history of the Tarnilkam 
fiountry : this last named fact is mentioned here 
■ to explain the place neuio Kongude. 
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ll ifl ft fiict that DO eoctinn of the DreTidiana 
had iiTiy !5cr1j)t of its own to the ODd of the sixth 
ceotnry A. D." ^ 

If then, in any proTiRco iidiiibited by the 
DmridiaDd, the recording of any fact was 
unt nifited in ancient time to the re] iglons teachers 
of Nortliern fndia, and the record in coneeqnonce 
thereof appeared in the laugnago of the writers, 
the tJrH.vidiHtift of tihnfie rlftya cannot be aaid to 
have then Rdopl.e<l tlmt iangiihge. 

The earliest reference we get of t he adoption 
of a corrupt form of the Magadhi speech i>y the 
04their close neighboiira, 

S aliaras, is in the NjUja^iftatra, which is fathered 
upon Bharata Muni. It is uncertain as to when 
this book was composed. Reference to it 
by other authnre makes It tolerably cerUin that 
the book ia not later in date than the sixth 
century A.D .; to place it again beyond the upper 


* All fipigniphijt? vlzuiL that iha QuLtJLltittn uipLuLiit 
of tho TaiJtil pE?t>pb curiTiot Inf tn lu^Vf^ (won 

rntmdaccd-AiirliDr tinui thu 7tli ciiDtory A. D. ^ t!ifl Grantba 
cbanicUfr koowu havo Ii€dp lotmdni}^ ]□ tho ionih 
c^D^tu^y —^KafdKiii^ bj Hoon Tamng in jtlio BBvanili 

century A. D- of u !ipucia] !#cr!pL uf tbe of Vc^ijfj Tt 

tbo gerlicsi lo a DmvMiiiii iciHpt 
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limit of the third century ie rfttlier difficult. It 
has been stated \u the 1/th Chapter of this 
work, thn.t ivhcn the harlmriauB, including tliB 
Odfns and Hie S abaras, have to lie reprceented 
on the stage, they should lie made to speak what 
ban lieen technically oalIe<l in the hook aa vibhs^ 
(vide siokas 44, 47, etc), Tlie term vilihfi^ has 
not been properly defined; there has !«eu a 
thorough oxaminatioii of the term by Sir George 
(irierson in -J.H-A.S,, I!Md(pp. 489^517 ), hut 
its import remains still doubtful. I cannot enter 
here into any discussion on the point, but I may 
state without any fear of contradiction, that the 
dramatic charRctera in ancient time were not 
required to speak different tongues on the stage, 
but had only to corrupt or modify the pronunci* 
ation of tlie standard Prftkita rrords, now here 
and now there, with some noted provincial or 
irilml poculinritics, juat to suggest the class to 
which the chai^ctora belonged. It is therefore 
impoHsiblc to aBcertaiu wlmt was the real nature 
of the vibha-ja of a particular tribe. * 

It is however very important and interesting 
that the Ocjras appear in the Nfittyfi-eastra, in 
tjm company o^ the S-ibares end other .-udc 
-forest tribes. 
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It may gatljf?r(}d IrMn] tliestiitoniCDt dI 
vnii'itius authorities, cited by Sir George Grierson 
in tns learned paper referred to above, that many 
people of various non->Aryan speeches acjce^tefl 
Bome Aryan words in their language and proncuu' 
cod those wordu with tliair tribal poeiiliarities. 
One section of the DrsTidae, wo lun infernicd, 
natiiralisied a gowl uumljer of Aryan wow!a, and 
thereby made that particular Dravidian speoeii 
very sweat. This example sti-ongly reminds us 
of the Andhra speech of to-day. We see that 
the Sabaras tvero known as eharwal hiirners ; 
it hi easy to imagiuc by looking to similar 
instances at the present time, that when the 
S abaras came to the market of the Aryans, they 
had to use some Aryan words, and that their 
proDiiuciation of those words was marked by 
their trilwJ peeuliarity. I may note in passiug 
that some ShI^hi'iis of Ortayn still sell charcoal, 
in the markets of the Oryas. Is is highly prob¬ 
able, that the Odras of the days of the Nntya- 
£L8tra iiaod only a number of loan words of Aryan 
stock, and the Aryans met them mfistly in 
market-places. Wo are thus led totbe wnclueiou, 
that Oriya os a Mhgadbi spcocH was not intro¬ 
duced in Orissa even so late os the floventb or 
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die eiglith century A-D.; but we tiiay also hntd 
that by tiiakiog tbcinaelvoE famiHur with tliu 
Mffeadhi ejweclics, the pwipJc or the peoples of 
Orissn pavetl then the way fiw the introduction 
of a full-bodied Magodhi Bpeecb. 

We bflTo deniarcatcd in tbi» chapter tbe old 
Kalinga Empirei as well as those tracts of 
country, wideb have come to-day in the compo¬ 
sition of Orksft- Nothing Terj definite bas 
been spoken, bowever, of tlio Saml>atpdi* tract, 
for it requires an independent treatment in a 
separate chapter. Before proeoeding to deal 
with tbe Sambttlpur tract those fneta rulatiog 
to the Kalinga Bnijiire as hav« direct bearing 
upon the History of Orissa, odll have to be 
narrated. 


Chapter IH 

THE KALTNOA EMPIKE AND ITS DISSOLUTION 

The mythical account we got in the M»ba- 
bhSrata, as woU as in the Pnrttijas, alwmt tlie 
prigin of tbe A^gas, the Bangas, the Pmulms, 
■ the Sumhas and the Kaiingas, purports to declare 
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that these peoples belonged to one etliriin group 
of the Di'andians. Modern ethnoJugioal ™«(taroli 
supports and couhrins this Tiow. I refer the 
readers to niy elabt^trate discussion on the subject 
in my UiCttory of the Bengali Langiiago. The 
peiiple or peoples shove referred t.o were 
Draridiany no doubt, but there is evidence that 
they all attained a high degree of civilization 
long before the Maurjsn times. It was the 
prosperity of the Kaiingii [ilmpira, which attract' 
ed hiinperor As'oka iind his fore-fatliers to lead 
tiioir victorious carapaigu into that or.mntry. 
There arc strong reasons to suppose that 
Cliandragiipta, the founder of the Maurya 
Empire, who is called Naiidendii in the “Vaju 
ruriliiia, either onea conquered or attempted to 
conquer this flourishing country on the East 
coast. The inscriptioiia of Asoka l>ear evidence 
of the lost glory of the Kalingn people of old. 
Oiir Uiys learn to-day in their elmuentary school 
iKmks, that freqiitmt i^ea-voyagt«s were made by 
the people* to distant islands to the east, and 
that on this account, the people of India are 
known to-day in those Lslands by the name 
"iCIing*’ or “Kaiinga”. It is, however* no^ 
known to many that after reaching Further'lndiH ‘ 
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by SBHj tlifi ICftlingns E?stjibljHlipd iva Km|tir« in 
Burma pBrlmpsi miiny hundreil years bef'ire the 
rise of Buddhism. From tht? uieution of t.Iie 
Brllimatjs and of HieKsatriyasin l.he iiiscriptiuns 
uf A^oka, some have been led to suppose that Uu* 
erainenca of the Kalinga country in the 3nj 
century R. C. was av holly due to Aryan influence. 
We have to pittch together several facts relating 
to the early History of the wnintry to aeo how 
far Wo may be justified in making such an 
inference. 

We are not sure of the date of the “Dhanna- 
SQtrasImfc I think t!mt the Bcliohira are not 
far wrong* in assigning to the earliest “THiarina* 
Siittra” a date which d<jes not go heyond the 
limit of the tith century H. C- BengAil has been 
TiKtst grudgingly included in the Aryavarta, in 
the Dharma-SQttraa of Baudhftyaiia and Vasista : 
it 19 the KSlnka-Tann, which in t he opinion of 
the authors of the Dbarma-SQttras, formed the 
eastern limit of the holy land. A Imui Avas laid 
ii[>oti the Aryans ivho Av'ould even visit the lands 
of the Vangns and the Kalingas. The very ban 
indicatBS that the Aryans had cnmnicncod tn 
migi'atc to the land of the ICalingas before the 
.l!lhai*taia-3Qttr»s Avero composed; and it is also 
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cloftv f[vim a Terse of Daiidiirivana (Pr, 1, 2,-13) 
that fjn the bar tier lends of Anga, Magadha, 
Snimlstni etc, the Arj'ans were mixed up with 
the Non-Aryans. Thore is no montion, however, 
of this sort of mixture in Vauga and KulirigH. 
J fie Aryans in all probflbility did nut regularly 
Bettlo down by that time, Imt the prohibitive 
orders indicate that the Aryans wore slowly 
pouring into ICniinga. Is it not reasonable to 
atjfipose that the Aryans travelled to Kalinga 
because tliat <,iinnti 7 offered firoHpects of a 
happier life to tlioin ? Wfien wjijj it that the ban 
was withdrawn in coii8ei[uenee of a free influx 
of Aryan people, cannot be accurately u.sem Uii]- 
ed, Jiiit it is likely that this was done when a 
good road from Kalinga to Magadlia w’^as opened 
by A^oka after his annexation of Kalinga. If it 
really happened that the Brahmavs and the 
Ksjitriyas of North ern-ind fa settled permanent It 
in KnJingn, T am inclined to hold that the Aiynns 
or the Aryaniaed people wlm settled permanently 
in Kfilinga in early tinioH forgot the use of their 
own speech in course of time, for thei-e is dis¬ 
tinct ovtdene© that in the Fth cautiiry A. D, no 
form of Northern Indian sjioecli was current 
either in Kalinga proper in the South, or jn 
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Orissa. The Kalingas who manufactured fine 
cloths, quarried diamonds, and are known to 
have formulated a good system of medical treat¬ 
ment previous to Emperor Asoka’s inroad into 
their country, spoke no doubt an early form of 
the Dravidian speech, for their settlements in 
Burma bear only some Dravidian names, and 
their Empire in India as well as in Burma was 
designated Mudu-Kalinga. From the fact that 
a hilly and wild tract in the neighbourhood of 
tbeir new Mudu-Kalinga in Burma obtained the 
designation “Utkal,” it becomes pretty clear 
that far from mixing with the ‘‘Utkalas” in 
India, the Kalingas treated their neighbouring 
highlanders with great contempt. 

It has been brought to light by some scholars 
that the Aryans of Northern India established 
their colony in Further India in the /th century 
B. C., by driving away the Dravidians who were 
the earlier settlers in that land. Regarding the 
Hindu adventurers in Further India in early 
times. Colonel Gerini remarks in his Researches 
in Ptolemy’s Geography, “We find Indu (Hindu) 
dynasties established by adventurers claiming 
descent from the potentates of Northern 

iDj^^liayuling in Upper Burma, in Siam and Laos, in 
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V^unsanand Tonkin and oYen in moiit parta of 
Soutli-'Eafitorn Cliiiia. Frnru tht) Unilimapiitra 
and !AIiinipur to tlnj Tonkin GiiJf wn can trace a 
cdiitinnoufl string of petty states ruled by ,fcba 
scions of the K^triya race, using fclio Smiakrit 
or l.1i« Tali language in oMcial documents atid 
inscriptions, building temples and other monu¬ 
ments after the Indu (Hindu) atyie, and employ¬ 
ing Brahman priests For fJie propitiatory 
cerenionies connected with the court and tha 
State. The presence of this Indu (Hindu) 
element and its induence upon [lie 
development of Chinese civiti»aLion at a far 
earlier period than hag hiblierto been known 
or even suspected, commHnriH attention, and 
can henceforth be Jiardly over-looked by 
Sinologista.” (Page 12S), 

The Dra vidian a wlioec ancestors were mrlier 
in Burma may with reference to this word of 
praise regarding the Hindus, very fitly express 
their feelings by adopting a line of Hobert 
Browning in a difTcrent aense, that why should 
all the giving prove bis alone P 

I have accepted the date 7tb century B. 0., 
on the authority of Colonel Cerini. Anyhow 
it was a long time before tiie nativity of Buddka, 
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ot a time w^ien btie Aryana tutj likely had no 
informatton the ITnlinga people, that the 

lattwi* made aoa'Toyag'es to dustsnt Inrsdft and 
established their supremaoj in foreign countries. 
The Jaina ascetics established n settlement in the 
middle Kslinga njostly in caTo dw^ellings in tliB 
bilk of ''Kba^fdHgiri'^ and “UJoygiri," but it is 
difHciiIt to say if this was done prior to Aaoka’s 
annexation of Kalinga ki Magadbn. TJiesc Jaina 
preachers no doubt, lined their own language 
dmorig themsel7©5, and may be that a 
few local disciples of theirs learnt the 
language of Mid-India for their apiritual 
benefit. 

Tbe iiiBcriptions at Dhauli and Jnugada 
should not lead us to form wrong notious regard¬ 
ing the ancient language of Kalinga. We 
get very positive evideiioB of the faot from the 
documents of Hiueo Tsiang, that the people of 
the cfnjiitry bad no manner of knowledge of the 
language of Northern-Ind is, ill the 7th century 

A. D. May be, that it wflH t:3tpecitc2<i that the 
p<K)p]Q would he curious ^boiifc th^ inscriptioua 
and would kiJifi) tb^ bnguagi^ oF the drilkod 
©ouotrj in tbeir*ifcttouipt to interpret the iaacripi- 
bioua Moreover at. thh? time the Dravidinna had 
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no script of thoir own, as has atreailj btieti itotined. 
Tlio inficriptioDS were, I tlunk, intondmi more 
for the teachers them solves than for tbs pae- 
sers-bj wlio in those days did not much care fjpr 
eiluoalion Lb rough books. 

How ilong Kaliuga acknowledged the over-' 
lordship of thu Euiporors of Pataliputra has not 
boon ascertained; wo do not also know how 
Kaliuga fared after the henry loss it anstained 
in the death of soioq oiiltiou of men during its 
great struggle against the triighty liorilo id 
A^tka’s army. Wo liTid liowever, the coimLry 
in its full vigour and pniaperity, just a oeutnry 
later when the Maury a rulers bocamo too foeblo 
to maintain their situation of power and dignity. 
Hatbiguinph^ rook insoriptiona ut Khn^dAgtri 
inform us that Kb^^ravoi or more properly 
HharaVel, tho king of Kaiiti:^ rahlud thu MagaiJhii 
country in the 2nd centuiy B. C., and miide the 
weak Lord of the then tottering ^laurya Empire 
to sno for peatw. These inseriptidos are of 
great historical importance, and ae such we 
should considet' carefully Lhe fuels diHcloseil l)y 
them. A careful examination of the inscrip* 
tiom is relegated to an appendix to this 
chapter, , « 
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There is sonie political interest attached to 
the question as to where the principal capital 
town of the Kalinga Empire was located. The 
fatt that the Emperor Asoka had to proceed 
beyond Jauga4a to complete his victory, argues 
very strongly in favour of the supposition that 
the capital of the country was situate somewhere 
in the district of Ganjam. When the country 
was annexed to Magadha, Tosali was very likely 
made the seat of the Governor; it is now only 
wnjectured that this town was in the middle 
Kalinga not far away from both Dhauli and 
Khap4agii'i- As the capital Kalinganagara of 
Kharavel and his predecessors was once washed 
off by the sea, we cannot but infer that it was 
on the sea-shore. 

I am strongly inclined to think that the 
modern Kalinganagar on the sea-shore in the 
district of Ganjam, is not far off from where the 
old capital stood. The town Mukhalingam in 
Ganjam, which contains archaeological remains 
of old times, is an inland town, and does not 
answer the physical description of the ancient 
capital. The name Mukhalingam however, is 
interesting, for*it retains the name of the Upper 
’KaUnga itself which was Moccalingam, as Pliny 
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isaforms U£t It has p^rbap8 to bo aiclinitted tbat 
A^ka wouM not have prooeedod to Jiiiiga4A if 
tbc main capital of Kalinga was not somoiivtmro 
ill tbu district of Gan jam. Tbc desoription of 
tbc towu as occurs in the Ragbu Vamia, by 
Kalidl^, points out cloarly that in tbo bth 
century A. D. Kalinganagara was fiy tbo Sf^a- 
coast in the Andhra country. In the 5Ui verse 
of the 6tb canto of tbo Rnghu-VamM, tbc lord 
of KalJnga has been described as tbo lord of the 
sea hts well as of tlio Mabeudrugiri of tlie Eostorn- 
gbate. In tfie 56lli verse iihis eijarming pros* 
pent baa been held out to Indumati, that becoming 
the queen of the lord of Kalinga, she could enjoy 
the delight of having the full view of the roaring 
fiea, tfarongh the window of her apartment 
in the palace, T quote the verses 54 and S6 
here : 

Asilu jUahenddidri samana'S^irah 
Fatir-Mabondrasya mahodadbesca. 

Yosya k^rat'Seinya Gajacchalona 
YMrasu Yiitivii pure ?^t»hendrali. (VI- 54.} 
Yamiltmanah aadmani saimikrHllHl; 

MaudrU'd hva ni-ty aj ita-yii raa-tttrya jj 
Prasada-vati&yaDa>d|iya*Ticih ' 
Pravodhayatyarnava eva suptam. (VI. &S). ' , 
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We get a glimpse of the fact that the Kalinga 
country which was rich, extensive, and populous 
in the 3rd century B. C. and even earlier, 
cqptinued to maintain its integrity and indepen¬ 
dence, nearly to the end of the 5th century A. D. 
The Utkalas, who were guides to Raghu’s soldiers 
when the latter marched through the rude 
country of the former, had no interest in the 
Kalinga country all throughout this period. 

It must be noted next that one and the 
Same ruling house did not preside over the 
destinies of Trikalinga (called Tailanga by 
Kalidasa). The name Tailanga as derived 
from Trikalinga indicates, as I have mentioned 
before, that the people of the country were 
mainly Telegu-speaking. The Teleugas of to-day 
designate their language as Andhra speech, and 
call their country Andhra Defo. It is now a 
widely known historical fact that the Andhra 
rulers became very powerful in the Deccan at 
the time of Chandragupta Maurya ; we learn in 
Kharavel’s account that a Satakar^i that is to 
say one Andhra ruler was a contemporary of 
Kharavel. We have also reasons to believe, that 
the Andhras acquired supremacy in Northern 
*India from the middle of the Ist century A. D. 
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to the middle of the 3rd century A. D. The 
orthodox authors of the Puraiias would not have 
recorded that the Andhras became emperors 
of Magadha, if really the Dravidian Andhr^^s 
did not become supreme in Northern India. 
Such very old Tamil works as the Manimekhalai 
and the SUappathikaram mention the Andhra 
Satakarnis as the rulers of Magadha. Want of 
evidence from epigraphic records should not 
be held sufficient to decide the question other¬ 
wise. Though very likely speaking the same" 
speechjthe Andhras who became powerful through¬ 
out India, were not politically united with the 
Andhras of the Kalinga Empire. It appears 
from the records of the Andhras, who had their 
head-quarters at Vengi at a comparatively recent 
time, that they either annexed the Kalinga 
country to their empire in the 3rd century A. D., 
or for sometime made the lords of Kalinga their 
vassals. It is conjectured by some, that a new 
line of Andhra rulers was established at this 
time, and these rulers in a short time made the 
country as independent as before. It is certain 
however beyond any doubt, that the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Kalinga empire commenced soon 
afterwards; the description which Hiuen Tsiang ' 
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givHH of Kfiiitijia, 113 will bo oited preBentljf, 
speaks unmiBtakaljly of tho total ruio of the 
empire iu the 7th eentupy A. D. This umst have 
boivi dtio to 3 ome dynaiitJc POToliitions of eotisi- 
dorablc consequence^ 

The dynastic reyohitious tbrotigh. which 
Southern India passed frmri the 6tL oentmy 
oDwardfE cannot oven very hrieily be narrated 
here. The rise of the Cbalukya ptiwer, tbo 
domiimtton of Southern India by the Cholaa, and 
the consequent displacement of many ruling 
housee^ are fsetB wbicb all students of Indian 
history should carefully study in other works. 
For an acquaintance with tliw history in its 
general outline, the readers should do well 
til follow the accounts epitomised by Vincent 
Smith in his “Early Mlstory of ludia.'’ The 
history of Kalinga, nay even the history of 
the whole of OrLasa is very much connected 
with the history tif the aggressive niove- 
nientH of the kings of the Chola-Chalukya line, 
and their sucoossors- I shall only refer to 
those moveinfluts of theirs which affected 
Kalinga and Orissa, without speakiug any 
thing regarding- the origin of these ruling 
dynasties. 
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It has been mentioned before, that by about 
the end of the 2nd century A. D., or at the 
commencement of the 3rd century A. D., a new 
line of Andhra rulers came into power in Kalinga. 
This change could not have affected the people 
of the country very perceptibly, since the new 
rulers and their followers were alike to the people 
of Kalinga in race and habits. 

In those days, the sea-board tract of Orissa 
continued as before to form a part of the Kalinga 
Empire, and it most be distinctly remembered 
that this tract did not and could not acquire at 
that time the name Orissa for it. I put a stress 
upon this fact, as the occurence of the name 
Otisa in the Thibetan Chronicles in connection 
with an incident of this time, has been highly 
misleading to many. The tradition that has 
been preserved in the Thibetan Chronicles was 
recorded at a comparatively recent time, when 
Orissa as a country was fully organized; it is in 
consequence of this, a confusion was made in 
the Chronicles, regarding the name of the 
country. The tradition here referred to, is, that 
Nagarjuna converted one Andhra King of Otisa, 
which is an equivalent of Odi^ Gr Orissa. I have 
already shown that in the days of the- poet 
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Xalidasa, that is to say even in the 5th century 
A. D., Orissa did not come into existence as 
a country. 

Then again, in the epigraphic records of the 
Imperial Guptas some petty Rajas of the wild 
tracts of the Central Provinces near about 
Bilaspur, have been mentioned, and the country 
of the Sumhas, to the north of Orissa is also met 
with i but the mention of Odissa as a country 
governed by any Raja, does not find any place 
in‘these records. It should also be mentioned 
that even when Orissa as a country was being 
formed under the rules of Janamejaya and 
his successors, the rulers called themselves 
Trikalingadhipati and not lords of Orissa. 

We have stated already, relying upon the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsiang, how Utkala and Odra 
fared in the 7th century A. D., when the Kalinga 
rulers lost their hold upon the eastern districts 
of Orissa. Nothing short of a serious revolution 
entailing grave consequences must have happened 
to bring about the changes with which Hiuen 
Tsiang makes us familiar. A period of at least 
one century and a half must be granted to 
accommodate the" changes we have been noticing. 
The Budhist and the Jaina preachers, who 
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moved nbciiit the hij^blandH of Orissa to suftea 
the liftnrtH of the irik? tribes, must bav^J inspired 
tbern with such nmr ideas of life, ns make raoa 
restleas cverywliere, Hudeiiess of the trtbes 
iiving in the neighbourhood of a civilized country, 
is DO doubt to bo apprelioDsive of: but ilia- 
organised rudeness cannot altrnjs become a 
flom-oe of great tmuble. Wlicti iiearta are portly 
biirnanised. concerted organised action liccomes 
possible w'iili the people. Though wo have ni) 
histoiy for it, wo may infer from what baa liaon 
dcscrilied by Uiuea Taiang that the ITtkalaa sod 
the Odras freely llowud into the sea-board tracts 
of Orissa at the complete disintegratiou of 
the kingdom of Kalinga. Perhaps new troubies 
occasioned by the rise of many dyDastica in 
the South, made the Kaiiuga people to pay a 
very engaging attention to the work of defeDoe 
near the southern boundary of their Empire. 
Very mighty ridors made at aWut this time, the 
territory between the (?ij4avary aad the Kris^ja 
the pritidpal theatre of their action. The rude 
hordes of the Utkalos and the (Mras embraced 
very likely this iitting opporLiinlty to break 
through the western barrier of the lower and the 
middle KaJinga, - 
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Tlierc is a that the hi.'ly' land uf 

Orissa name into the pi.wistjasioii of tho Mloohhns, 
previous to the time of the so-called Kes'ari 
Rajas. Sir W. W. Ilnntur uiontione it in lii« 
History of Orissa, «n<I informs tia that this 
tradition has been clironiclHil in tho “ilsdl/i, 
Pftnji” or tliB "Temple records.” For the worfj 
■‘Mlcohha," "Yftvana” also occurs in tho afore¬ 
said record ns Mledilia and "Yavana” have been 
ooiivertibla terms slncn long* In our old litera¬ 
ture such as the K5ma Sutra, Dnaakiimar 
Charita and SO forth, tho Savaras and other 
aborigimil tribes have been designatijd ns 
"lilleohhas." The word ‘‘Mlechha-Bhii^ita’' occurs 
ill many hooks to signify a "Jibberiah.” I t is 
not uulikely that tho invasion of the «ea-hoai‘d 
tracts by the Utkalas, and the Odras is ftlhidod 
to in the tradition. 

The advanced eectiouB of the Utkalas and the 
Odras have been wholly Hinduised now, and may 
rightly claim some blood of tho Northerners. 
The Kalinga peo|de who were artisans or who 
took ttj agriculture mufit have mixed their bloial 
with the new imigranls, to improve tho blood of 
tho btter. W'e Jknow that the Kalingas became 
Very ,t^nowned as skilled artisans, and the cloth 
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of flieir weaving nttaiued a apedal lailebrity. 
Tlie weave™ oF fine clotii in Onasa are rightly 
suspected tu be of DmriiJmn origin. 

Utkaia aa was doiviy constituted In tho ^ rth 
century, in the lower Kaiinga country acknowo 
lodged Haharaj Har^a VardLan as her over-lord, 
when Hitieii Tsiang visited this coniitry as woll 
l^OQgada and K^alltign. ^alinga was then 
limited wil.hin tho very limits where Telogu is 
DOW the prevailing speech ; the Chinese traveller 
found the people speaking iheir rTon-aryan 
tongue which ha has very pithily doacHhed as 
"light and tripping/’ It was also iioliced that 
at this time many barbarians of tlm hlJJy region 
mLtefl up with the people. This in » 
state of things which could nowhuro bo avoided 
in India. As tho upper-class 'relegu people of 
Soutliorn Ganjatn and Vixagiipatam, do not at all 
differ from the Oriya "Xaratpils" in general 
physical features, it may bo presunjed that 
ndtlier the “Utkalas" nor the Odras, nor the 
barbariau.s of the Oanjam tract have mixed their 
blood eitlier with the "Kara^ias/’ or with the 
upper-class TeJegu-apeaking people. Tiie 
"Kha^ilsits” of today have SQ much changed 
their blood, that they are now a different fleople 
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altogether, with fine features and high intellect¬ 
ual powers. 

That the changes in the then crippled 
Kalinga were brought about owing to some seri¬ 
ous disturbances caused by the barbarian hordes 
may be surmised from what Hiuen Tsiang has 
recorded. Hiuen Tsiang says it was then green 
in the memory of the people of the country, that 
they saw betterdays and had better fortunes. 
So heard the Chinese traveller: “In old days 
the kingdom of Kalinga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with 
the other and the axles of their chariot-wheels 
glided together, and when they raised their arm- 
sleeves, a perfect tent was formed. There was a 
Rsi possessed of the five supernatural powers, 
who lived on a high precipice, cherishing his 
pure thoughts. Being put to shame because he 
had gradually lost his magic powers, he cursed 
the people with a wicked imprecation, and 
caused all dwelling in the country both young 
and old, to perish ; wise and ignorant alike died 
and the population disappeared. After many ages 
the country was gradually repeopled hy emigrants^ 
but yet it is not properly inhabited. This is why at 
the gresent time there are so few who dwell here.” 
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How out of a ohaos a dowIj organised coud- 
trf evolved, will bo narrated aft-er giving somo 
accounts of the Sarubalpur tract. It ia from 
thin tract that th« nrgatiiaera of Oria^a as a 
qouutr/ came. 


Appendix to Chapter HI 

r 

A NOTE ON THE HATIOIIMPHA INSCttlPTIONS OP 
KINO KHAHAVEL 

The interest which attaches to the above 
iUjuk-inscriptJone, is very groat. This note how¬ 
ever^ 13 relegated to an appendix, for the meti¬ 
culous consideration of some details reluting to 
the text, is not likely to evoke gntieral intierest. 

The itiscriptiona have been several times 
edited ant! re-edited to obtain a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the text, and wbat Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal has done in this direetioti, 1ms been the 
latest. All editors and interpreters of (be record 
have given us many suggestions, regarding the 
portions of the text, which have terribly suffered 
im account of the induence of weather and time, 
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aDd such Cimuot bR mad dright^ Thcsd 
£UggC5tion3^ how^evHt vuluablti they be, Jmve to 
bo rigorouisly left out in noting up definite 
his^ricfll facts* 1 arn sorry 1 Imve been unable 
to uccept soYcrat interpretations offered by auob 
ft learned scholar ns Mr. Jayasi?ra], because of 
sentences translated and interpretedf a gOiHl 
portion m^nains wholly imdt^ripbcred, and con¬ 
sequently a factory wyntactical constnictiop 
of the whole isj almo^jt imposEizblu* 

“ What is of great bistor 100 1 value is the date of 
the record. Mr. Jayaswal may be very correct 
as to what he has said relating to thk date, but 
the importance of the question urges me to 
examine his statement by referring to theexpres- 
siotis occuring in the text, which have afforded 
Mr* Jayaswal the ground for bhi nsserbiop. 

i'otest the correctness^ of the interpretatioD 
of the fioholar, avo Ijave Jirat of all to nute up aU 
the idiomatic expressions relating to numerals, 
both cardinal and ordinal, as occur in the record, 
and regaining the intt]rprotadon of which all 
schnlars agree. We may thus work up fmm the 
known to the iiDkaOwu, 

The following idnunalrc at press ions are 
quite legible in the reconlj and have not been 
4 
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liable to more than one interprotation. They 


are : 

Failbaiiifl—firet, Dutiya—second, Tatiyn— 
third, TiUsa—four, Cfhatubisatr—24, gha- 

btitha—fourth, Paracliama—fifth, Cliadaiuft 
sixth, Satama—sevoath, Athaina—eighth, Nota 
yasuni'—uiua yearsi, NaTama—niucth, Dasaina ■ 
tenth, VsLraaama—twelfth, 'reraaa—thirteeu, 

Pandarasa—fifteen, SJata—100 (also “many” in 
the eipresaion sata sahasa), and Sahasa 
thousand. 

Hfiw theo, FauatMhi, as occurs in llie 4th 
line may ho interpreted as pancatrimss, is not 
easy to see. It ia not ;«w«t but jmwfu urhioh is 
the idiomatic expresaion for "five” in this record, 
and for fifteen we get imudtirAsa ; Pana may 
mean “again’' in the language of this record, or 
it may mean some other thing in connection with 
the aubaeijuBUt letters ^Titb wbicli jwJau is con* 
neoted, but nothing warrants us in interpreting 
it as “flTe " To indicate 35, the correct expres¬ 
sion is hound to lie fwncutisa, according to the 
idiom of the language of this record. Again, 
how punatariyft of the 15th line becornea panca 
eaptatjtt, is a still mire difficult point. We have 
shown that a satisfactory case has not been made 
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out for paiut ; fclioo agaiuj in addition iopait<jt we 
iiave l>ften ngked to accept pan a for ^'panca”. 
Different ejipresaioas of tliis sort to indicate 
oqp anti tbs aamo thing are nut lifeslj to occur in 
one and tbs same docujusnt. According to tbe 
idiom of the languagu diadoeed by the i-econi, 
ia 7tb, Mlin ja 7, and sattati abonld be 70. 
To accept usiv forms unknown to the iiliom for 
tlie interpretation of the doubtfid pgrtiona of 
tbs record, is a very hard thing to do. 

* In a scrioua record like thi«, it is difficult to 
belisTO that different expreseions could be used 
to indicate one and the same thing, even though 
it be confided that varioua provincial cApreusions 
to signify one and the eame thing might havD 
been prevailing in the days of Kiiaravcb. It niuat 
also be stated that it ia for the interpreter to 
prove that many prnyjnctal expresaiona did 
actually prevail nl. the time, 

Wb may now proceed to consider what Ihoss 
wunls of the 16th line are, and what they 
signi^, which in the opinion of Mr. Jayeawal 
give the exact date of the record. That a large 
aiimber of letters of this important line has not 
been satisfactorily deciphered, ia what goea 
without saying; reading of some worda may 
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still be regarded tentative, for Mr. Jayaswal 
has been forced to correct his own reading twice; 
for example, what was read at first as Sat/hi vasa 
sate has now been declared as incorrect, and ^or 
Chhe-yathi we have been asked to read GhoyaXhi, 
in the line in question. My physical disability 
having been in my way, I asked Dr. B. C. 
Mazumdar to read the document for me. This 
capable scholar assures me that it is difficult to 
read Ghoya\hi at any part of the 16th line. 

It is worth noting in this connection that 
when once we were asked to read some letters as 
constituting Saihi vasa sate, the learned editor 
did not give us six tJiousand years in the inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase ; he explained it by one 
hundred yeoA-s and sixty. He however insisted 
upon and still instists upon interpreting Ti-basa- 
Sata and Terasa basa sata quite differently, 
despite the fact that they are in the exact idio¬ 
matic form, in which Sa^hi basa sata is. It has 
already been remarked that it is far from correct 
to interpret one and the same idiomatic form 
differently in one and the same record. 

We shall discuss presently the value of Mr. 
Jayaswal’s interpretation of the two phrases 
referred to above, after considering the oorrfect- 
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ness of the form “Choyathi”, which has been 
translated by the editor as 64. 

We have seen that Ghatiir is four, Chaitt 
bi^ti, is twenty-four and chabutha signifies 
fourth in this document ; Chabutha in the 
ordinal form could be reduced to Cha-u-tha 
(later time cha-u-tha) in the Prakrita of the 
second century B. C. or thereabout, but even 
that reduction is not a likely one to occur in this 
record. The reduction of cJiabu into cho however 
s'eems almost impossible in the document under 
consideration ; moreover the form in question is 
not the form of the numeral four as a cardinal 
numeral. The language as disclosed by the 
inscriptions does not allow clmjaXhi to indicate 
64; chatu sathi or chains saXhi could not but be 
the correct form. It has already been suggest¬ 
ed, that choyaXhi, as a form for 64 th (not 
insisted upon by the editor) is also untenable. In 
my opinion choyathi to indicate 64, was not in 
use in any Prakrta speech of the time; if the 
actual currency of the term could be proved by 
the editor, the difficulty would have been solved to 
some extent. It has rather been unfortunate that 
unfamiliar and unknown expressions have turned 
up exactly where a passage is admittedly doubtful. 
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Let US now direct our attention to ti hasa 
sata, and terasa basa sata. That they are capable 
of being interpreted as 103 , and 113 respective¬ 
ly, has been admitted by the learned editor; the 
historical facts, with reference to which they 
have been interpreted differently may be put 
aside for the present, and the grammatical con¬ 
struction of the phrases may at first be taken up 
for discussion. 

What has to be noticed at the outset is, that 
plurality in the number of years has been 
distinctly expressed in this document by plural 
number; for instance, the expression for nine 
years is nava basani. If ‘‘many hundred” was 
sought to be conveyed, the use of mere “Sata” at 
the end of the phrase could not have suflBced 
very likely. Then again, we get actually sahasa 
in this document to indicate thousand; how is 
it then, to indicate 1000 and 13, the term for 
thousand has not been used, and a very vulgar 
form of expressing one thousand by so many 
hundreds, has been adopted in the record, the 
language of which is quite elegant ? Moreover, 
looking to the idiom of the prakyta speeches of 
the time, we may assert with some certainty, 
that to express for instance 300 years, the** ex- 
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pression ii sata bas^ni shonld have been used, 
without allowing hasa to come between ti and 
saifa» 

^If terasa basa sata of the 11th line should 
signify 1300 years, we must accept what 
Mr. Jayaswal wants us to, that a very finely accu¬ 
rate recording of events continued in Kalinga for 
over thousand years, though it is doubtless that 
no record of the Kalinga people in writing has 
come to us, which is of a time prior to the 3rd 
century B. C. It has not been proved that the 
people of Kalinga maintained any literary record, 
even by borrowing the Aryan script, by about 
the time when Asoka conquered the country. 

Keta or Ketu of the 11th line is of doubtful 
signification, since letters preceding it and suc¬ 
ceeding it have neither been satisfactorily deci¬ 
phered nor related syntactically with it. Again, 
how the four letters namely ti-ta-ma-ra stand 
in the line in connection with other letters pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding, has not been shown. It 
is therefore difficult to accept the expanded 
explanation offered in respect of them. To 
speak of some social or religious customs or of 
some historical facts on the basis of such letters 
yielding apparently no meaning, is not an easy 
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thing to do. I may merely saj in thia conotjc* 
lion, that the less I speak of the time of the 
Kpio War, the hotter for me, for T liave no 
mftnner of ides regarding it. 

Mr. Jayaswal has stated why ti ham. mia tiaa 
not been tranelale^l into 1(13 Teare; !ie eays, 
that going 103 years Imck, he gets the time of 
Chandragnpta, and not that of a Nn.iida. True 
it is that the word Nauda Kaja occurs in the 
record, hut it eaunot bo said by referring to 
the Piir^dc iiieJitinn of Cbandragupta its 
Natideudv-f that Cbandragupta could not be alluded 
to by the term. We do not know what really 
the origin of Ohandragupta was, hut i t is very 
certain that in the Bruhmanio record Cliandi'a- 
gupta baa been mentioned as asoionof theNanda 
VarnsiB; thia is why the VSyii-purfiija callts him 
Xandendu. This Pirriiriic Btateinent may be 
very wrong, but we see very clearly that 
Chandra Oupta’a origin from the Nanda 
was once a matter of popular belief in this 
country. 

Certainly there is no record that Chandra 
Gupta actually raided Kalinga, though the 
accounts of his military activities do not make 
the fact impossible ; it must also be admitted, 
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that thero is nu record to pi'070 tbat tinj' JJanda- 
Tiilja, who prece^ied Chandra Gupta did it- 
Wliat is insisted upon is, that by Nanda Ititjat 
Clmndra Gupta could easily be (dliided to; des¬ 
pite the fitet that Chandra Gupta l)ei::!imB the 
founder of Lhe Mauryo lino of kings, he and 
his sucoessors could be called J^anda kings by 
the people, following the GiiSlinianic tradition 
of the family, preserved in the Puranas. Tlioro 
will lie nothing wrong to call our sovereigns 
Hanoverians, evou though they may have a good 
English fixpreasiod for their designation. 

What the tonii Muriya in the text signifies, 
and in what syntactical cODStriiction it stands in 
tlie aentoneo with the preceding urtdeoiphei'fid 
woitle, liaa not been or rather could not !hj 
explained ; it ia therefore difficult to say^ oven 
though it may be true that the lime of the 
Maiiryas has been alluded to in the sentence, 
that the inscribed recoinl has been dated in any 
year of the hfanrya era. It should lie reroerolwr- 
cd in this connection that the Kalioga Hajas, 
who shook off the Maurja oTer-Iordship and had 
a grudge against the Mauryas for the havoc 
they liad created in their etjuntry, could be least 
expacte<i to l>a disposed to use the Maury a era to 
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date a docuniHnt oF tlieira. Kliaravel meDtinns 
with a pride, that he hroughti the Magadba kingu 
OQ their knees before him j it ig not therefore 
passible that he gave cqrreney to Waurja gra 
it] hifl kingdom to aignifj Im vassalage. 

The riext paint of interest is relating to the 
name Kharaveia, which is Khamvela aocordiiig 
to li. D* f 3 an€<r 30 t)*s reading. The very form of 
the name (no matter %v'e can explain or not, the 
meaning of a proper noun) loudly declares that 
it is of Dravidian origin. Mr, Jajaawal is not al 
all keen upon maintaining the interpretation he 
hue given of the name, as signifying ocean. It 
is not only true, that such a word for ocean is 
unknown in our lexicon, but it Is also true, that 
neither Khiira, (derived from Ksara) nor Vain, 
nor the form compounded of them can signify 
ocean ; the or the bank of the ocean 

is not brackish, and even if it were so, ocean 
is not Indicated by the compound. J fiaire also to 
remind the readers that the word Kit^ra and its 
apabhramsa forms KhSra and Chlra are too 
inauspicious fur a uaijje to begin with. We 
cannot forget that the Raja does not include his 
oonntry in the Bharatban^, and so d oes net care 
to claim an Aryan descent for himself. • ' 
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Rishop Caldwell baa j^ven ea good reaaetiB 
to believe that the DravidisTi apeeches did not 
differ from one another in anolent timcSt so nnich 
aa {Jjey do now | but it cannot be positiveij^ 
said, when provincial differentiation took 
place. The name Kliararol preaents all the 
chnracteriatics of the Tamil speech of to-day. 
In Ihe 'Tamil language the letter Ka ataiida for 
Ka, Kha, Ga & Glm, or more properly Ka ia the 
only letter of the Ka-varga, and it is Bounded as? 
Od, when it is not an initial; again this letter 
Ka ia articulated In such a manner^ that to the 
ears of the aorthemera, it sounds like Kkit or 
EJm. Knravel will sound like Khilravel in our 
ears. I coidd cite examplee to show that many 
old DroTidian words of K initial, arc wnltari 
with Kha initial in Tclcgu, but Tamil per¬ 
petuates the old time phonetic peouliarity. It ie 
not unlikely that the daiiiaB to whom the 
engraving of the inaoriptioiiH was entrusted, 
followed the sound of the name in inscribing it, 
for there was then no Dravidian script: to 
represent the sound value of the letter. More¬ 
over, as there was no diatinotion between Kn 
and Kha, the latter was more proper to use to 
Represent the sound. 
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If tliB last uotiijiQrieTit vfi of the compound 
Kbararel ia pronounuad with ‘*e’' long, tha ivliole 
came mil mean a vrarrior armed with apaar 
this isccrtainlj a fitting name for a king. ^ If 
however, of vel is pronounced short, tbo 
word will mean non-strctching of hand, which 
does not become euitabto to signify the name of 
a man. Compare the line of the poet Au>vainer 
—"E—Teh vidu Kara-vel/' which means “Do 
tiot extend ^oiir hand for hogging. 

A few words regarding liie term tfira may 
be added. The king saye that he is of the 
Ceta-vam^ (not caitra) but docs not mentioii 
that the term aira has any reference to his 
lineage, Thia term airs, is known to have lieen 
used by one Ann:!lira king in a similar fashion, 
and we do not know whet the term really 
signifies. Like Mr. Jajaswal some BrOhmans 
of old time reduced the term to alia, when they 
wanted to take some people of Orissa as well 
as of the district of Gays into the fold of 
Hindu society, It has been stated in the 
Piiru^as, that once ll:i assumed male form, 
and while roaming about the forest countries, 
became the forebear of the two sons, viz., Htkala 
and Gaya. T need nut remind the readers 
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that the utkalas and tliB Gayae are ahoriginal 
pi? ople. 

The very story of the PurSipis shoivs that a 
regular orthodox descant has not been siiguestcd 
by the mythical account. It is significarit that 
ETen to-day the Cnnarose people call the people 
of the llaratha ctinntry (which was once the land 
of the Andhrae) sa This is what Hr. D. R, 

Bhandarkar has informed me. 

I have already remarked that in the 2nd 
Cfentury B* C., and even later, no other than the 
Northern Imlinn script could poasibly he used 
in India. We learn from the Hathigumpha 
inscriptions, that king Kbftravel learne^l Iwtli to 
read and write when he whs a child. It is 
understood thoreforn, that he learned the 
Northern script and it may be supposed that he 
learned also the Miigadlii language from hia 
Jaina or Buddhist teachers. It may also be 
reasonably presumed, that those of the ooramou 
people who received e<lucatvon at this time in 
Kalinga, learned MSgadbi as a eecond language 
tu inform themaelves of the religions doctrines 
of Jainism or Buddhism. As Kburavel 
embraced the Jains religion (or Buddhism, 
I do not know which), or rather was born 
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in a family which had Jainism for its faith, 
he might naturally be expected to use Magadhi 
speech for his record. Moreover the king must 
have employed the Jainas to record the accounts 
of his life on the wall of a rock occupied by the 
Jainas; these persons to whom the work was 
entrusted could not but record the accounts in 
Magadhi to make the whole thing expressive. 
I do not think that in those old days, the intelli¬ 
gibility of the document could otherwise be 
ensured. 

As to this sort of use of foreign speech, 
another example may be adduced. There is 
unmistakable epigraphic evidence that artisans 
of various classes had been imported from 
Magadha into the Tamilakam country from time to 
time, before the Batteluttu alphabet was designed 
in imitation of the eastern Magadhi script. It 
is therefore no wonder, that S^vaskandavarman 
and the rich artisans of the Pahlava country 
used Magadhi language and Magadhi script in 
their inscriptions of the 6th century A. D. 
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Chapter IV 

JHARKHANDA & THE SAMBALPUR TRACT 

* Jhaekhanda —Jharkhanida once the 

designation of an indefinitely extended wild tract 
of land, which lay to the south of Gaya, to the 
east of Shahabad, to the south of Bhagalpur, and 
to the west of Bankura and Midnapur. How far 
this Jharkha^da extended to the south, cannot be 
ascertained with much definiteness. In a copper¬ 
plate grant of the 16th century A. D., by a Raja 
of Jaipur in Ganjam, the grantor describes 
himself as the chief of Jharkhapda. This 
copper-plate is in the possession of the That 
Raja of Kashipur (in Kalahandi) ; I had the 
opportunity of examining this document, when it 
was once exhibited by the Raja in a case in support 
of his claim regarding certain rights in the 
Hasbipur Zemindary. The Rajas of the Native 
State of Baud prefer similar claim to the 
Jharkhanda country, and even now describe 
themselves as the chiefs of the Jharkha^da 
territory. The readers are here reminded that 
the State of Baud lies to the east or rather to 
the eight bank of the river Tel, and this portion 
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of Orissa was considered once to be a part of the 
Andhra desa. In the north ag^ain, the temple of 
Baidyanath at Deoghar in the Santal Parganas, is 
still considered to be situated in the Jharkhaijda 
tract; even now the priests of Baidyanath 
recite a mantra to indicate this geography. It 
may therefore be reasonably inferred that the 
whole tract I have described above, was once 
indefiinitely designated as Jharkhanda, and the 
southern boundary of this Jharkhapdia was the 
northern or left bank of the eastern section ef 
the Godavery. It may be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that the later immigrants from the Odra 
country have given the name “Jharua” to the 
previously settled Hindu people of the Sambalpur 
tract. I must also notice, that according to the 
^edition of the Jainas, as recorded in the 
Acaranga Sutta, the town of Baidyanath was 
once within the Ladha or Hadha, country. In 
the Brhamapda section of the Bhavisya Purapa, 
the whole tract lying to the north of the Dara- 
kesvara river and extending along the Panch-Kote 
hills, * was called Radha country ; the temple of 

• The name Panch-Kota is said to be due to the nnascer-~ 
tamed fact that five Kotas or garbs of five Kajas were once 
established in that part of the country ; but some common 
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Baidyatiath has been mentioned as existing in 
this tract. 

The portion of Jharkhanda to the north of 
the river Kasai, which is now comprised in the 
districts of Eanchi and Huzaribagh, is regarded 
by the Aryan settlers to be a portion of the old 
Magadha country, and as such on ceremonial 
occasions they describe the tract in the mantraps 
they utter, to be in the Magadha Desa. The 
name Jharkhanda for a country is now only 
retained in a manner by the Sambalpur tract, 
lying between 19° and 22° north latitude, and 
between 82°39' and 85° east longitude. 

It has to be noted here as a point of signifi¬ 
cance, that in the Allahabad Stone Inscriptions of 
Samudra Gtupta, the upper valley of the Mahanadi, 
which is now included in the district of Raipur, 
and is conterminous with the district of Sambal¬ 
pur, has been spoken of as Mahakantara under 
the rulership of a Vyaghra-Raja. The term 
Mah^antara signifies the wild character of the 
tract ; I am therefore inclined to think, that the 
tract thus indicated was regarded in the 4th 

people of the locality told me that they designate the range 
of hills by the name Panch-Kod, as they think the range to 
consist of 6ve times twenty (Kod) or hundred peaks. , 

. " 5 
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<;enttii*y A. D. as » part of JluirkJia^a on the 
west. Very likefy hy the word Vyaglira^Baja a 
Goiidf ruler was meant, for one sec: inn of tiie 
Gouda does BTen to-day regard tiger as ^t]jB 
oiTihlem of mjatty. I may also jiumtion tbafc’ths 
Gond okinent prudnun nates in the population of 
Miifl tract, and two ruling cLiefs of the arna are 
Good by 

Howthe SMinbalpDr tract engulfed in the 
Jliarklia^da, and other outlying tracts of TJtkala 
came to be united linguisticaMy as well as 'in 
social tnaunere and ciistoms with the portions of 
the coimtry doscrihed in the previous chapter, is a 
fit subject for eruiuiry in the hisLftry of Orissa, 

Tt has beau stated that the Samhalpur tract be¬ 
came a pirt of Dahsi^pi Euaala, and was thus 
ooDnectcd more ^vith the ClibattisgarJ. Division 
in the Central Provinces than willi the Garjut 
States of Orissa. The mive Ststea of fifiugpur 
and Donai were till the other day included in 
Chutia-Nagpur. How in spite of tbf.»fie comlitiong 
the iiTiity in question was hrrjught alstut, should 
be eicplaincd. We liave to consider first ihe 
old political conditions of the Sombalpur tract 
asn preparatory step Jn this direction. To 
nart-ale the important political part which the 
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Sambfllpur tract ciica plnyMi, the geographicBl 
sitnAtion of it od tHc aticieiib mAp of iDdia, has to 
be carefully noteil. 

^Htiieu Tsiang says in tiescrihing the old route 
from Kalingfl to £o^laj that one had to pass 
through II ivild coautry of bills and Forestfl. Ho 
states til at there stands a high mountain on the 
northern frontier of Ealinga, and proceeding 
from it north-west "through forests and roonn- 
taina about 1,800 li, we come to the country 
oPKosala,” He says moreover that the Southern 
frontier whiob is thus reached "consists of en¬ 
circling moantain crags, and forests and jungles 
are found together in BuccesHian." We clearly 
see that the Cliitieso travoller in hia jooniey from 
Ganjam to Kosala, passed through the KhuiUi- 
mabals, and on reaching Kosala did not first 
come upon the Chhaltiagarb plains; the distance 
lie gives of his route, points to the district of 
i^aTidHilpur. The readers will see from what 
has been slated before, that llie deflcription of 
Hiueo Tsiang of the physical aspect of the 
southern portion of Dak^ioa Ko^Ia agrees with 
the aspect of the conutr}'' on, and to the south of 
the Sambalpur tract. It has been established 
beyond any doubt, on the evidence of the in- 
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scriptions of the Soraavamsi Rajas, that the 
Sambalpur tract was included within the Kosala 
Desa in the 9th or the 10th century A. D., 
and was not considered then, in any way 
connected with either the Trikalinga or the 
Odra or Utkala Desa. I shall have to deal with 
the history of these kings subsequently. What 
has to be noticed here is tliis, that even in the 
7th century A. D., the Sambalpur tract was 
in Dak.sina Ko^la, and was enjoying (very likely 
from much earlier time) a civilization which was 
unknown in the neighbouring Western tracts 
of Orissa. 

Samhaljmr not in Orissa —The common people 
who have not been forced to learn in a 
school-geography that Sambalpur is a part of 
Orissa, do not consider this tract even now to 
be in any way connected with Orissa. When 
anybody proceeds to Puri, either on pilgrimage 
or on business, he says in common parlance that 
he goes to Orissa. It must be mentioned in 
this connection that it is the district of Puri 
which alone acquired the name Orissa, to start 
with, and this tradition is still maintained even 
in the sea-board tracts of the country. Sarala 
Das of the time of Raja Kapilendra Deva, who 
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flourished in the l&th oenturj A. D., eetii rjfjwn 
Bhiibauoswav as the northern limit of 0(lr« or 
OfissA, in hia Oriya Mail a him rat. Even the 
pu^jL Diua Das of the ^hi.h century makes 

Puri hIoiio identical with OrissH, 

yin™ the very daj' the district oF Santhalpur 
was uj'gani?;cd hs a rogfular district in iHllli, it 
became a ilietL-ict in the diTision of ClihattiHgarh 
in the Central Provinces. Thus from a very 
remote time, till the Ifilh day of October 1935, 
tire Samba]pur tract continued to bo a part of 
Dak^i]]iH EoSala. 

We see that Sambalpnr was very difficult o£ 
access from the Ealiiiga country i no ilcuht the 
fishermen, as wo alia!I iiotico later on, brought 
diamond from Saiiilwlfiur to Eiilinga by avaifing 
themselves of the river rcntB, hnt Uinen Tsiang 
iivoided thia river route and jso also did the hero 
of the Tirumalai lusoriptione, l.hmigh for the 
latter to come upon the Sarahalpiir tract, a very 
rugged route through the Otjra land had to l>fl 
pursued. How this tract could be reached from 
other aides, and Itow Aryan influence could 
penetrate iuto it, riewl be described. This 
tract is bounded ou the west by that portion 
of* the district of Raipur, which was once a 
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part of the “Mekhala” kingdom of old. To the 
north-west of it lie the district of Bilaspur and 
the Feudatory States of TJdepur and Jashpur 
which all together once constituted the kingdom 
of Daksi]^ Kosala. It is bounded again on the 
north by the States of Gangpur and Bonai which 
until recently were in Chutia-Nagpur. On the 
east of this tract are the Garjat States of Baud 
and Athmallik, and to the south lies the 
Feudatory State of Kharuud or Kalahai^i, which 
borders upon the State of Jaipur in the district of 
Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency. It must 
also be noted that Kimidi (called Bara Kimidi) 
and Ghurasur, which had once some political rela¬ 
tion with Sonepur and Baud, adjoin the States of 
Patna and Kalahari, and are situated in the 
wild tract, which Hiuen Tsiang traversed to 
reach the Kosala country. 

Until recently the Sambalpur tract remained 
quite isolated. It was connected with the other 
parts of India by the Bengal-Nagpur Rail¬ 
way only so late as 1890. Previous to such 
railway connection, this hilly tract was very 
difficult of access from the other parts of India. 
When I had been to the Feudatory State of 
Bamra in 1885, and visited Sambalpur. and 
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Sonopur only a yuhr Inter, I remcDibcT' how Uttto 
did the naaie of liliis tract of ooiintrj coi^vj to 
the people of Bengal- 'I'be iucoa.v'enicnt and 
inacccs^siblo dietanco of Samlwipur from all 
fltatjoiifl of modcri: geograph ical inlurttAt, riiadG4t 
(IMliciilt even for tbo British Govern men t. to get 
competent Indian officers from elsQwbere.* It 
look in those (laya a foil fortaight’s time for a 
letter to reach Samhalpnr Iiy being posted at 
Calcutta- The mail had to be dfspatebed from 
{JnUttiLta only twieo a week in et^iHUi-lioata .that 
crouised the Bay of Bengal to arrive al> Cliaudbalt 
ill the coiiras of one day and one niglit. At 
Chanditali there wae a tranahipmont of the luait 
for being carried to Ciittaok by tbo canal 
Bteamera. Tlion lay for the poor mail the cart 
road fnim Onttack to Angu], the tlifilauce of 
wbioli is 62 tnileg ; the road from Angiil to 
Sambalpnr through the hills and forests of 
Rcbrakhol and Samlwlpuf' was dreaded even by 
the gentle deniMns of fffresta. Tigers, bisons 
arid wihi elepbarits then roamed and still nmm 
about freely in tbese forests, and conseipieotly 
the mail runners had to take a circuitous course 
through the Btates of Atbniallik, Baud, anti 
Sonepur to arrive safe at Sainhalpiir. 
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A suciCessioii of forest-clwri bill ranges nil 
around the Safnbalpur tr&ct, repelled the Hindus 
for a considePnltly long time, t.hi»ugb Jeina 
preachers did not slu'iiik in very olden timfis^to 
eomu into this tract of ofniiitrj to soften the lifsarta 
of tho uriltl tribes who lived tbei'O. The nigged 
hills and the dense forests Hlnjut the b*:)utiilarjr 
liriHSj made the tract inaocessiliJe to tlie lltiKlus ; 
liitl. when they aetnally came upon bhia part of 
the coiinti-y, they found that the tract was not so 
uninTiting its it appeared to thom from bho other 
aide of the barrienj about tlie outskirts^ Wlien 
the Hindus and the Hindutstid people came upon 
this tract from Bilaspur (DaksVi Ktiaala) and 
other neighbouring places, thej' foumt within 
the natiiml fortfl of hill^ u wide expanse of 
country, fairly open and well-watered by 1 lie 
Mfllm nadi and its trjbitbarie$i. Tliis undulating 
upland traot, intersected in all directions by 
water-channels leading to the Mabatmdi, liccauie 
a favourite spot for carrying on agriciiJluml 
opera lions, fii natural lieu u by this tract must 
have attracted the poetic sense of the Ilinduised 
ncw-comors, for we find many tern plea, a bit 
lioary with age, built exactly where the vast 
mnges of hills and forests alternate with fertile 
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Tolleya. The sight of foreata with Ueep ^een 
foliage from the top o£ the hills, is a thing of 
rnru heaiily. Wlieu the UindtiiGed eiiltivntorR 
grew Ri‘»p 2 i in thu pliiius watered hj the rivers, 
I n <»f cultivated Ih mis ei I III iite need to support 
a large mimber of new aef tiers iu their newly 
formed villages. The streainletB run fin in the 
ruins through the tiilla aud the valleys, and 
flash and gW in under the powerful sun of this 
hilly region. Itlven in the dry scaaon, the river 
JUahanadi rushes down tlirongli roaring cutnracla. 
The principal tributaries of the river iJahanadi, 
arc the TeJ, the Aung (the Onga of tlie old copper* 
platea) and the Th, The Brfthinai^ only touches 
the northern fringe of this tract, while flowing 
through the State of Kamra. Though the 
Mjihauudi is a river of first magnitude, with a 
bread til of over one mile, and re tail w Riiffioient 
water during the hot-weather mouths, it is diffi¬ 
cult of navigation, as its ctjiirse is oft«n 
oilstrnoted by rocks in the very iniflshreaiB. The 
lieiJ of the river is rocky (ill (hroughoiit from 
its source to the towu of Baud, and uotlitng but 
a continued ranj;e of indented boulders attract 
t)ur mght ID tlie luoutlis. Tliore 

z:aaDy daDgeroDs rapida iii tlie rit^er 
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the towns of Ssnibstlpur and Sanoptir^ Tli& 
ManIii*Bhanja (maternHi iiiidi? and nephew) rocks 
wliicb stand in a mpid» a few TnilusilowriSausba]- 
ptir, \mYo bcCD described in tbo Ventral 

nf 18ij7 as Sojila ond CkiirjbdiB. 
£^ewat;s ply fibnir lh>ats al) round tbe jear^ though 
from January to Juths tho vivt^v thi'cads ita 
way in a narrow channel Lb rough a dreary 
wfiate of sand stretched at tbe foot of a Jong and 
irregular ebain of woatlior-beaten boulders. 

11jh Lcj^vn of Sonepur k situatEKl on the cob« 
fiaeuoa of Uiis rivers Miiliaoiidi and Tel,—the Tel 
forming to a certain extent the kinndary liiie 
thjiiveen the States of Band and Sonepur. Tho 
Mahanritli bow ever riglit tbrongb tho 

centre of (.Jio St^te of Sonepui'. Tim wdjole 
State of Sonepur is rather flat throughooi. and 
only some isolated bills of small height are found 
bore aijd tbero. In the north, where the State 
borders on ItehrakliEji, and in thti aonth^ where 
the State of Baud adjuins, there are eorne forests 
worth the name* The river Aung, whioli falle 
into the Mabanadi, forms at places the bonudary 
beLiveeii the States of Sonepur and Patna, The 
tiny river JirBj which is kIw an aflhiHiit of tho 
Mahanadi, ia on the northern bcundary of. tlni 
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SUfct! to the right of tho river MBliaiiadi. The 
town of Sonepiir i« 52 miles from Sumlftlpur. 
Tlie ifiiportance of the State of Sonopiiv in the 
bistoiyof tho Ritjeis »f KoSolii, i» very great; 
I Tiave therefore to describe the advantageous 
situstioo of the Sonepnr t(jw« iu connection with 
this doscription. 

Almost all the lands in the State of Sonwpuc 
have been brought uudor oultivation; and lUntn, 
Mug, Kulthi, Til, Cotton and Sugarcane are 
principally grown. 

To I he people of India, the oliinate of the 
State of Snimpur is not uuheaUhy. It is hot 
during eight months of the year, and is delight¬ 
fully cool from November to the end of Tebruarj. 
Where the town of Souepur is situate, the river 
retains a large VO I time of water in the hottest 
part of the year, ami the fishernieu do a good traiio 
all round the year. The town of Bitihn, about 17 
miles up, has a aituation almost aa advautageoiia 
as the town of Sonepur, on the right Itauk of the 
Mahanadi. Biuka has lieeu a seat of river trade 
aiuoo long, and was perhaps once called Yinita- 
pura, as I have noticed while editing tbo 
copper-plato grants of ilahahhava Gupta ( and 
his Bucceaaora in the Epigraphia Indica. The 
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non-Aryan river-goddess Binkai, who has lent 
her name to the town has her up-stream seat on 
a rock in the river about two miles up Binka, 
and her down-stream seat is on a boulder in the 
river, a short distance up the town of Baud. 
The jurisdiction of the goddess covers a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 25 miles. 

The town of Sonepur, with its temples and 
buildings, presents to-day a beautiful sight from 
the river. The sight of the palace from a boat 
in a moon-lit night, is magnificent. When the 
river Mahanadi is in flood, and flows with a 
deep groan washing the parapet walls of the 
Maharaja’s palace, a romance of sight and 
sound charms the town of Sonepur. 

The State of Sonepur being situated between 
20“32' and 21'! 1' north latitude and 83“2/ 
and 84'’16' east longitude, is the south-eastern 
part of the Sambalpur tract. According to the 
census of the year 1911, the town of Sonepur 
contains a population of 8,652 souls while the 
population of the whole State is 215,716. The 
whole area of the State is only 906 square miles ; 
but being favourably situated, the State yields 
more income than what some other neighbouring 
States of larger area do. x 
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Aiitifptiti/ »/ the Samhilpiir trad. -The H'lndu- 
isetl form of t'lie name of tlie town of SaTnljatpiir, 
must be of t-ouiparaf ively recent time. Tlic 
earliest rofereacc we got of tbo niece, mentions it 
a 3 *Sambftlftka or Sambanika viritbont being coin- 
poatided \ritli the Sanskrit word “Pnr." Tbiw la 
tlie reference bj Ptolemy in llie 2tid century A.D. 
Tim word SambaUi or Sambar-i is founti cmnpmiwl- 
e<I wifcb many other geographical names wholly 
non-Aryan. Ptolemy’s menlirm of Sambalpur 
bf important, as hifl description cloarly lu'ovcs 
that bw Samhalaku mnst bo identified ivith 
Sambalpur. Ptolemy dijscriboa the riTor Maimda 
HS rising in the country of tlio Sal«irai and says 
that diamonds were found in the bed of that rivor. 
It is also eliited that diftuionda were sent from 
gambalaka to other parts of the country. 
“Maiiftda” cannot be any otlmr than the Maha- 
nadi, on the laid of which near about Bambalpur. 

diamemd can atili be obtained, t could not be 

pcrwTUMled to accept tbo enggCBtion of Pro- 
fcMor Ball, that this Sauibalaka (Sutnelpnr of 
later hisUiry) Lb to bo identified with Semali on 
the Koel rivor, in the district of Palaniau. The 
mention of the Muvdaa by Ptolemy in connoctiun 
with Sambalaka, can be easily ciplained. The 
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principal seat of the is not far away 

from Sambalpur, and the Mund^ did really live, 
and still now live in the district of Sambalpur. 
It may be noted, that the word Binkai, just 
mentioned above, is of Savara Mundari origin, 
and signifies the goddess who rules over Bings 
or serpents in the river. 

The great and careful historian Gibbon has 
stated on the authority of some Roman records 
(unknown to us), that Rome was supplied with 
diamonds from the mine of Sumelpur in Bengal. 
Hiuen Tsiang also mentions that diamonds were 
brought from the interior country and were sold 
at Kalinga. It is highly probable that diamonds 
were taken to Kalinga by the Jharas themselves, 
who collected them at Sambalpur. 

Even when the Sambalpur tract did not come 
under the British powers, the Europeans knew 
that diamond could be obtained at Sambalpur. 
In 1766 Clive of historical celebrity sent one 
Mr. Motte to Sambalpur to purchase diamond. 
One Jhara of Sambalpur has become the Zemindar 
of Biru in Chutia-Nagpur by selling diamonds to 
the Raja of Chutia-Nagpur. We thus see that 
Sambalpur has long had the reputation of pro¬ 
ducing fine diamond. It is difiScult to say when^ 
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Sambalaka assumed the form Sambalpur, but it 
is pretty certain that in Ptolemy’s time in the 
2nd century A. D., the Aryan influence reached 
the place. Very likely this influence radiated 
from Ratanpur, which was the oldest known 
capital of the Kosala country. 

We shall see in a subsequent chapter what 
important part the Sambalpur tract played in 
the formation of a new kingdom (now a province) 
at the disintegration of the Kalinga Empire. A 
bfief account of the aboriginal tribes of the 
Sambalpur tract may be fittingly added here to 
enable the readers to form a general idea of the 
ethnic character of the country. 

The settlement of the Hindus and the Hindu- 
ised people in the Sambalpur tract must no 
doubt be traced from a time not later than the 
6th century A. D.. though our definite history 
commences by about the 10th century. The 
different aboriginal tribes who inhabited this 
tract, have been, with the exception of a few 
advanced tribes, kept altogether outside the pale 
of the Hinduised society. The ethnic components 
of the people of the Sambalpur tract are 
distinctly heterogeneous. So sharply defined is 
jthe line of distinction between the races, that 
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tfi’B old trlhiLl organlEfitifiDB of nil the mces, 
still perristeutlj xiphoid, may ovuti now be 
noticed. It affords thureforo the fipportunitv to 
study the ethtiio charHclers of different tribes 
more dearly here than elseivhere in Tfortliern 
India. 

"WTiat abringioHl tribes had the {greatest m- 
flitenee in olden times, cun lx? partly ascertained 
from the iiiimlier of non-Aryan words in use in 
the Oriyii lan^riag'e, and from the geographical 
naiTipj? of old days which are still retuiiiefl by 
the hills, forests, riyers and yiJlagcs. The 
aboriginol rdigious rites still I'pspcoted by the 
Hindus, also fiirnieh ns material to measure the 
influeijfiH of the local tHljes. 

r cannot adduoe hero the full philological 
evidunce to prove to wliat extent the new Aryan 
(fettlers had social contact with different loi^al 
races atirl tribes, beyond mentioning a few 
geographical names of non-Aryan origin, Wo 
meet with a large munber of such gwigrapbical 
names as Bah-mutidu, Munda-raiiJ, Jiunder, Utii 
(Ata)-hirn, Kniha-birH, and many other names of 
Mundari origin i and also many such gcogi'aphi< 
cal names of oUter non-Aryan origin, as Giija 
(rnesTiing bill, the name of a particular InJI abon^ 
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10 Tnilfis uorLh-weat &f Sambalpur), Sir^g^ijR 
(tb{» name of » State to the west of Loliurdaga)) 
Dbodon {the nsTiie of m rivflr as ivoll os of a 
KOmiudarj in Samba!pur), Sir-girda (tbe name 
of a viHa^), Jhflr-srr-ifirda (Jbarsiifpida milwaj 
station), Loi-ra, Lpl-sin^ (Loisriogs of tbe 
Epjgi-aphic records), ami Bii fortli occiir through¬ 
out tins tract. The non-Arayan ivortl “Kera '’ to 
iodicate » cluster of Tillages ia in use in modern 
OHja to siguity almost the same maatiiug ; 
Gdil-kcra, Raur-kela, .Jaman-kora, Kumur-kera, 
etc., are common Tillage tiaraea in this tract. 
The Kaiidho came Jorri for a riTer has been 
retained eTen in the name nf the riTGr K at jorri 
which is far away frura Sambalpur and flows past 
Cuttack. Many old place-names hoTO been hindu- 
iaod, blit in many cases the bifitorj of the names 
have not Iwen obliterated. The non-Aryan name 
SSmIai (the name of a goddess) lias been triad 
to be hindiitBed by the term SamaleSTsri, tliougb 
the newly coined high-sounding word does not 
convey any meaning., 

As the Goods accepted the UiDdn ciTiliKStioii 
and adopted some Sanskrit words as loan words, 
many peopJo Lave been mis let! to give Sanskritio 
interprelations to many words wholly Gondi in 

' 6 
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origin. According to t]j« mythology of tha 
GondOj their principal god Lingo had hia @»at on 
the range of hills called Baro-pilhar Bitnated fur 
to the west in the Central Provinces. Wljerover 
the Gerids moved and made their colony, 
they coDsecrated new hills in the name of Lingo, 
and named the aacrcd hills as Bfiro-^pShar, Thus 
it is that we have got a Bftro-pahSr range in the 
Bargarh Siibdiviaioii of the district of Sambalpur. 
The song of the Gonds, in which the sacrcdneas 
of B^ro^pahar and of its presiding god Lingo 
bae been described, was translated long ago 
into English by the Eev. Stephen RisJop of 
Ragpnr, and that translation was published 
long ago by Captain Forsyth in bis excellent 
work « The Highlands of Central India.” I give 
below the Bangali translation of this important 
Song. I have translated the onginal song 
following exactly the metre, or rather the 
tune, of the original, Tlis readers may find 
fault with niy metro according to the Bengali 
standard, hut if aung exactly in the Gondi 
fashion, my metre will approximately represent 
bile" origina] tuDe. 
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1 

B9ro-pilb{E4 mSjhB 
Satpur^ti Scbbe ; 

■SatpurSr pfiiliilder upHr Li'n^o oacgad giri; 
Pabi^i gSohhete setlift fulor kiba oLliiri; 
Ohar pSda tSr liaro kofa bfaSt, 

Ekti ghar manua kotbao nai ; 

Eak karena ks kft, chi kare iia pSklil, 

"Kagbum, R&ghum ” kore liSgh otbenS 
, daki. 

Debtara sab chhilcD aeikbane, 

Kanta tSder ba'Ia bada pr^ne. 

2 

T«ba debta tatbiij 
Baslec okt» sabbuy ; 

Go^dcr debts chbfl4A sabSi elea sc lo^etro 
Tektigjklcr dobta clea satkodi ekabro. 
BSrnundar dcbtil elcD kata ? 

Atbara kboloy dbaii th&kc yata. 

SabS-i do docSka Oond^^r tbukur aSdhurS, 
CUbedcdti&^r Baro-pahud ebbed^ tsder 

Sutpurft. 

Afl a ccDciliatnry measure, many gods of the 
Gonda liave been accepted by tbo Hi ados, and the 
gods like Buijia. Deo arc worshipped in sneb 
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iiainQB ns Bnijil Siv^t oto.f by tbs 

Hindus. 

It is also oni-ioufl to not© that many words 
TTbioli are not at all SanHkritic iQ origin, and are 
in U50 in O^'iyaj also in iiso in tb© far-oiT 
valley of Assam, wbilo they «re unknown in tbo 
iutervening big proviooe of Bengal. I cannot 
fitly adduce tbetja examples here, but tlie renders 
may refer to my pliikdogicaJ notea on this 
subject puliiished olsewliere. No doubt soma 
no 11 -Aryan people, ooniiuofi to both tlio traot-s, 
are responsible for the oiiri-ency of a large 
niiiiilwi' of such words an are now conmmri in 
Assamese and Oriya, but their itleiitity alinust 
elinlas onr iiivostJgution Hi-ti/iy. It is a iiotorioviB 
fact that Assameas and Oriya agree in niany 
essential particulars ; but that is due to tiio 
coiniuou origin of both the dialects from an f>ld 
Eastern Magadbi language, which was also the 
progenitor of Bengali- 

All that can be said very Bafely ia, that 
antne non-Ary an tribes wero once influcntisl all 
{hiviiigliuiit the country from A.'sgam to Sambal- 
piir, anil l.liey made the civilisjeil Aryans accept 
Bome of their wcmly, T Hiay menthm by the way 
that Chutia-Nugpur owes its name to a Ghutia 
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tritw of oW and ’W'o meet wltli the name of a 
elm f la tribe ii> -Assiard ; tlie names of some 
Tiilagee in Asuatn tvitliin tbe range of Cbntia 
in^uence aeem to agree witli manj place-naintts 
of the Sanibaipur tract. 

The strong feeling of enmity that aiibulaLs 
OTen to-day among varioufl aborigina] trlliea— 
the GondSf the BinjliSis, the Savnras, etc.— 
dearly pointa to the reaHon whidi one© led to 
their siihimssion to tbe Aryan or Aryatiiaed 
new-oiinars of old days. It may be aaflerted by 
referring lo eimilar couditioDS elsewhere, that the 
nido tribes wb« bated one another, gladly ac¬ 
cepted tbe 511 bortlination of ibo Uindti adven- 
tm-erfl of superior culture who proecetied to 
meet (iiHiii in the land of their struggle and 
strife. The Hindu overlords respected the 
religious notions of their rude subjects, allowed 
the people to maintain their tribal orgauixatiooe, 
and adopted partly tlic ndrniniatratim methoda 
of the Imrbarous tribes ; these measures of con¬ 
ciliation and coTuprpmise could not atimulate 
progressive evolution, but what is called peace¬ 
ful e\istence was ensured to all. 

From the figures ohtaiued at the censiia of 
the year Idll, we hnd that tbe aboriginal 
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eleuieat in the population of this tract \s raUier 
farge—it vs not fees than 40 pur cent* of 
the whole popiiJalion, The tiniiiea of the 
principal aboriginal tnbos who now live in the 
Sambalpur tract are— (a) the MiiD4ils, the 
Kliarias, the Korr^ and the Ladhha Kola of 
tho Eolarian group, (A) the Bhujiilne of mixed 
Koiarian descent, (cj the Gkirids, whose ancoators 
had a Dravidian speech, (d) the OrOona who 
speak a Drsvidian apeeclv, but are aimilar to 
the Kole in physical chsraoteristicB, (e) the 
Savaras of greet histone intoreafc, who are now 
called Saher^ and who still retain someEdarian 
customs and Kotariau words in their Oriye 
speech, (/) the Binjhfiis, who are suspected to 
be of Savara origin and (g) the Kandliae of 
much notoriety. 

Of the tribes mentioned alvovo, the Oonds 
and the OinjhSls were once the ruling castes 
in the Saml>alpur tract; of the sixtHen 
hereditary Zemindars of the district of 
Sambalpur ten belong to the Gond caste and 
two to the Biojhftl caste, Kandha Zemindara 
are met with in the Feudatory States of Sonpur 
and Bamra, and they have ever Iveen most in* 
fluential in the State of Kalahandi, As to the 
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hktaiy of the migbty 6 oq4s, I lofer the i^dersi 
to CaptaiQ Forsyth's '*HighlaDdR of Ceutml 
India,’’ The States of £aigai']] atid Saran^i^rhf 
oiiTdcd by 0oad CLiefs, have ojaijed to belong to 
the Sarolialptir tract ftoiD the Kith of October, 
1905. All that can be mentioned here regairding 
the Goads is, that they have l>eej) cnauiderahiy 
hiudiiised and that they do not retain their 
triljal language in the Sambalpur tract. The 
great inHoence they once exercised can be 
distinctly noticed in the religious institutions of 
the Hindus. Besides their Lingo (not to be 
confounded tnth Liugam of the Hindus, though 
many Hindus have made Linga and Liugam one) 
and Bud® Hij®, many village^gods of theirs are 
honoured hy the Hindus, though it is the non- 
Hitidu village iratcbman (Jhankar) who worships 
the village gods. The charms and witch-craft 
of the Gonds and Savaros (called Savari-vidyH) 
are practised hy the Hindus. 

Another fact may be mentioned about the 
Gunda. In the old literature of tnir country 
as well as in the report of different races of 
India by some foreign ancient writers, we meet 
with the mention of the Savaros, but not of 
the Gouda. Though at present the Savaros do 
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not ooctipy any ftwial position VfUTth tit6 name^ 
aod nro luetft oaiy with Gktnd Chiefs and Good 
Zomiiidare^ the ancient tlpi^apbic records 
speak tif the influential position of the Sava roe 
in tlie Upper valley of the Mahanadl. I sbati 
refer to these facts in recording the acounnt of 
the early rulers of the SambaJpur tract in a 
subsequent chapter. The form of the name as 
Savarai, occurring in Ptoleniy^s accounts, is 
in teres ttug to note. [ may remind the readere 
that Goudi is a DraTidian speech, but Bavara^ 
to-day, who are found in Orissa, rrniy speak 
Oriyu with an adjnijture of some Mundiiri 
words. The autliors of the Kadambari, and 
the DaaukumsrH Charita apeak of Savara in* 
ffuence all throughout Orissa and the highlands 
of Central India, f am inclined to think that 
the Gondd were described as Savaraa in olden 
days, even though they belong to a separate 
tribe. 

The &iao b&eii partly hindti-^ 

i«d and have been speaking OHjn since 
long, TJie Zemindar family of Bornsambar is 
the aristocratic ropresentative of the Binjhala 
in the diatriot of Sambalpur. What part the 
Binjhfils played in the political fijatory of this 
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Lrncl., trill be stated in e^nnectiim ^vith the liistory 
<if tiji! BiiMng Cbieffi of PHlna. Tbe present 
ZHmindar of Goi'aMHrnImr lias edited tbc old 
iwiok—tbo NfsiniliK-iualiiltnjjH—and bas ctuimed 
in this book a Eajpnt origin for the Birijliids 
by iDterpoiating some new lines. It bus Iwen 
narrated in this work, that tbe four beroio 
youths of the forest region who ponKHsaed 
wonderful inngioHl powers, mai-ried Savura- 
Lobfir girls, and became tbo progunitorH of the 
BibjliaJa; the eldest of those heroic brothers 
is Said to huTC been, the progenitor of the 
Zemindar family of Borasambar. As to the 
ethnic compunenL of the Binjbals, the rea<1era 
may rofer to ** Castes and Tribes uf Central 
Provinces" edited by Messrs. Russel and HiraJaJ; 

I may only add that the tradition maintained by 
the uoD'amhitioiia pmr BinjliSls that their an¬ 
cestors came from the Vindhya hills may not be 
tinhistorica), for the term Binjlial may easily bo 
derived from the word Vindhya. 

Relics of the ^andha supremacy are many 
in the Sambalpiir tract, tbougli in Kalahandi 
alone they are most powerful. The other triliea 
enumerated ahove do not eeem to have poeaeesed 
any position of authority in olden days except- 
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ing the Miiiidag who had their chief seat in the 
dietrict of Ranchi and expanded tliBtusolvca in 
the district of Sambalpur with codaidersble 
power to defend thejnsfilToa. 

Wc cannot Tery definitelj know what waa 
exactlj the nature of the political organb-fition 
of the aboriginal trihei? umnSuenced by the 
Hindu ciTilizatioD, btit virheu we contrast the 
adminiiitratiTe system of the Hindu RHjils of this 
tract with that of the B$jaa of Northern India, 
we can detect lu the former some compondnt 
elements ountrihuted hy the aboriginal people. 
We can also know from the relies of old 
customs of the Gonds that their wizards or priests 
were mere beggars, and their serTices were re¬ 
quisitioned only when incantation was neceasary 
to pacify the blood-thirsty demons. A class 
of trained thieves ware located by the Gonds at 
their frontier not only to keep walcli, but also 
to rob the neighbouring tribes of their property; 
the are these people bf the tribe of the 

hereditary thieves who even to-day are employed 
as village watchmen in all the villages of the 
Sambalpur tract. The very position of the 
show that they are not a tribe but 
a horde, a band of riff-raffs from all the 
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surrounding tribes. Even to-day they stealthily 
secure boys and girls of other tribes to swell 
their number. 

The Pan people of the eastern portion of 
Orissa are wrongly made identical with the 
Ga^d^s on account of their following the same 
occupation in life. The geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the Ga 9 das should alone be sufficient to 
show that they have no connection with the 
Pans; we have moreover a surer evidence to 
prove that the Pans come from a stock of people 
who now principally reside in the Tamilakam 
country. The history of the tribes of Southern 
India informs us that the Panan people, and 
those who are now called Paraiyas, were the 
principal aboriginal inhabitants of the Eastern 
coast of Peninsular India when the Nagas 
poured into the Southern country. It is record¬ 
ed in old Tamil books that the Panans had a 
better status formerly and were minstrels in 
the Tamilakam as well as in the Kalinga country. 
That they had been basket-makers and devil- 
dancers since long is also on record. I need 
hardly add that the Tamil form Panan is identi¬ 
cal with the Oriya form Pan. As in the Madras 
Presidency, so in Orissa, the Pans continne to 
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be bflsket-miikcrs and mnatcisDs. They ai'C not 
actually devil-dauoBi^s id Orissa as in Madras, 
blit it is a lact that in matters of itiTokitig tli» 
devils or evil ppii its, the FAds of Orissa are ytilJ 
regardeij as experts, A casual observer may 
also DoticG that the Fang and the Paua present 
one and the same physical typo. 

Odran in Kotsala .—For its iinportaace it may 
hear repetition that the Qdrae of old and oot the 
Ukkala BhuyL^ns of the northerumogt tract 
poured into the district of Puri at the breaking- 
up of tho Ealiuga Empire to give the district the 
name Orissa. Living in praiimity to tho 
Samhsipur tract, the Oijras conki easily despatch 
their surplus population into that tract and 
through that tract to otlier countries to the west, 
though their migration westward poiild not be 
aa inviting as it was to the south-east in the 
district of Puri. Of the hordes of the Ofjras, 
the Ssnsiiig (oallod also Soansi&s or Suh^i^) 
seem to have been Tory migratory in their 
habits in old times. They arc found as earth- 
diggers and atone-masong in tho far-off district 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Thuy 
in Chanda have quite furgotton that Oriasn. 
was their place of origin, hut their name Odya* 
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SunsiS boars of tljoir past history. 

These S&nsila are only stono>niasoD 3 or stooe- 
ciittors ill Sambalpiir aiiif Sonpur, add are 
called Sdliasia er Snliasia Kana. The word Rfina 
or ^lahai-ftna aignifiBa the uooupatioii of a rriaaan. 
Id OrisM proper, that is to say, in the eastern 
dktricte, they are knoirn merely hy the name 
Rana or Maharaim, and hare acquired a high 
status there to-day. Of the other hordes the 
Od’Chasfia, who most hare heen agricultural 
people in all times, are in some number ia 
the Samhalpiir tract ; one section of them beara 
the simple name Orlya, and aootber the imiue 
ChAsa or Tasa. Xn Orissa these ChAsas ha?e 
in many cases formed marriage alliaace bt>tli 
with the Karanas and the Khaudayats. The 
expansion of Llie Otlras in their migratory 
moToments con firms to some extent what has 
been asserted preriously regarding the original 
land of the Otjras. 

A woj'd may just fie added here in respect 
of the wrong siippoeition of some scholars tijat 
the Ukkalas being rather small in number were 
absorbed by the and couseejtienlJy the 

country to-day bears the name Oi isaa by prefer¬ 
ence. The fact is that thediatriot of Puri which 
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to beg^E with acquirei3 the name Onssa, beoame 
tlie scat of the earlj rajas of the country, and bo 
the whole of the then newly org^ariized province 
becauje known ae Orissa. Hie oKi tiaiim IJtkala 
with which the early Hindus were more familiar, 
codtinuea to-day as a literary variant of Orissa. 

Kosnht —^.HiiKtue of varioua eecta, 

wJiiise anceatora belonged andoubtedly to the 
dietricta of Biiaepur and Raipur, have been 
living iu the Satnbalpnr tract since very long ; 
it is signiBcant to note that these people forming 
a Hmail minority among very ioSuential Oriya- 
apeaking population, speak !□ variably among 
tliemaelves that provincial form of Hindi of 
the districts of Bilaspur and Eaipiir wliich liaa 
acquired the name /,ariil. They are the 
AgliariOa of agrictiltural occupation, the Sonars 
or goldsmttlis, the Telia or Oil-pressers, and 
the weavers of two classes, namely, the BhuliOa 
and the ^ostOa. The tnBuence of Dwlfslna 
Kosula is still distinctly visible iu the Samba]« 
pur tract. Kofaleivara or Lord of Koiala is 
the name of Siva enshrined iu a temple in 
the State of Sonpur; this temple is at least 
three hundred years old. A Sanskrit work 
enittled Kodal^anda was composed nearly two 
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CflQtiirieg Ago to aingr the glory of the CliobuD 
Rajas of Boiangir (Pahna) by a Panait of that 
State; It IS still in manuscript, and mucb of its 
Taliie bos been lessened because of coDStaut 
interpolations. 

of much mmittitf .—!t can hardly bo 
expected of the gCDcrnl readers that they will 
closely follow what hape been hitherto set out to 
clear up the old situation of Orissa by mai'filinl- 
liug very dry and unromantic facts mostly of 
etlinio interest. Of facts discussed and detailed 
thus far, tlioae which are of much moment sod 
should be borne in mind for properly understand¬ 
ing the whole historic situation, arc therefore 
repeated here in a few lines :— 

C i ) In ancient time aimost the whole of the 
Audhra-desa of to-day iras the principal home of 
the Raiinga people ; the Halingas only migrated 
to Orissa when the sea-l>oard dietnets of Orissa 
formed s part of their empire, designated as 
Ma40’£a]inga or Trihalinga, Tlie name Hogal- 
ingam very correctly recorded by PJiuy ns the 
ancient narue of Southern Ealinga very clearly 
dificToses the fact that the Audtira-deaa was the 
old home of the Ealingas ; for Mogalingam is 
the phonetic representation of Mhgalingam, and 
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this word is b compouDd of Mfl +Kalin gam. 'Mil' 
ID old DravidisD signifios 'old and 'K' of RaUDga 
could not but be reduced to 'g' hnsuoining a 
rustlial lutteri How tlie loitg 'niQ* was reduced 
to II short sound and bow it is in the words ‘miV 
Or biitiijue* and in raurlug'ii (back), has 

been clearJj shown by Caldwell. Tbe history of 
tbe old EBliuga Euipiro is tbe liistory of the 
KalipgB people, sml not of the people of Orissa 
AS now constituted as a country. 

( ii ) Kbaravela was a Draridiau ruler f *ho 
used the script sod tbe language of the ifuiDas, 
as in tbe first piiice the Draridians bad no script 
of thetrs in those days, and as in the secood place 
KlmrarelH eoibrrtcod the ifaina religion, ft is a 
wall-established fact that among the Duddhists 
aiul the Jainas the persond of high rank and 
respectable situation wci'c given the Bpithet /lira 
or Bhadatita; it will never be correct to say that 
a mat) was called with reference to bis 

Aryan descent, Hiuen T.^ang bears unmistukablu 
cvidHnce of the fact that when the Kaliugai: 
Ceased to rule in Orissa, new tribes of barbarous 
speeches occupied the aea-lnmnl tract of Orissa 
and the Kaifngas were wholly witbin the eoufines 
of their old home. The civilization of old time 
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was wholly obliterated in the 7th century A. D., 
and consequently in the history of Orissa no such 
thing as historic continuity with the past can be 
thought of. 

^ iii ) At the disintegration of the Kalinga 
Empire, the forest-tribes all over the country 
brought themselves into prominence, and awaited 
the advent of a new force to hold all the parts of 
Orissa under its sway. It is altogether the neio 
accounts of a newly-organized country which the 
history of Oinssa has to present. 
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Chapter V 

THE RULERS OF THE DARK AOE OF ORISSA. 

It ia not defiuitely kdtjwri ass tu when exactly 
It Qompht^ disintegration of tiie o]d Kaliwg^ 
Empire took place^ and it is equaily unknoivii 
how long since that disizitegratiiiii a eliaofcic 
conditioz;! continuec] m Oriaaa. Hnieti Tsang'a 
refiorJw in Form ua* as we have noticeil hefoi'C^ 
timt in the middle of the 7th century A, D- the 
whole of the SiiinbHipur tract oxocpting perhapi^ 
the portion of it compriHcd in tiio State of 
Kdlabandi was within the range of inflisniicc of 
tho rulers of Dak.^iua Ko^la^ am! the Hea-laiard 
tract of Orissa aekiioiv hedged perhapa a nominal 
overlord ship of HarKavardhaua of Northern 
India. As to tiie Jocal rulers of Eastern Orissa 
this Chinei^e traveller doee not give ns very 
definite information j we only Jcarn fhal the 
district of Puri which then obtained Lbe name 
SoDgada was tinder Brahniinio infiiieiice and 
tho rest of the eastern tract in the norths then 
designated as tTcim or Ukkaldj was being govisrn- 
cd by seme rulers who had their scat aonaowhere 
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in that pHrt of tho district of Midnaporu n hich 
was once a part of Utkala, 

It (vas in tlic earlj years of 7th ewntory A. Dt 
that Bfij® SasS^kfl or KaretidrM Gupta of KarQA* 
GiiTar^a became tlie lord of Kongada, but Ffiuen 
Tsang; does not tell ua if the aiicoessor of 
Nareudra Gupta had any political relation with 
the district oF Puri when lie visitBil that district. 
As to tJio eondition of the highlands of Oriaaa 
lying between the Satnbalpnr tract and sea-Ixtard 
disfricts of Orissa, ahsolutoij nothing can he 
known from any record of that time. 

Soffit^ fftrui/ rffier# a^i ‘.—How Orissa 

as a opropoaite country emerged ont of a chaos 
r.Hnriot be, with our present knowle^Ige of things, 
retraced sf ep by step, hut the stray accounts wa 
get of some mid's during the dark age of OHssa 
may bo brought together to sec if some Jinks can 
lie Htipplied 1.0 tJie chain which ajipuara now to 
iiH Iiopcieasly broken. 

An cient records of Naretidra Qiipta of Kar< 
iipisuraroa in Bengal bear evidence of only 
Kongada country (Puri and a part of Ganjam) 
to have subjugated by Narendra Gupta ; 
Utkula or Gcba of Hiucu Tsaug does uot appear 
to have owned his rulership. It is only shortly 
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after the time of Narendra Gupta that Hiuen 
Tsang speaks of a separate local ruler of the 
TJtkala country. The question may be raised if 
in the first place it could be possible^ for 
Narendra Gupta to come upon Puri without 
traversing the districts of Balasore and Cuttack, 
and if in the second place Narendra Gupta 
having his principal seat in Bengal could keep 
the Kongada country under his rule when the 
northern portion of Orissa was under the rule of 
another house of rulers. 

As, however, the facts are there that Narendra 
Gupta became the lord of Kongada and the 
Utkala portion of Orissa was never claimed by 
him, a suggestion for solving the difficulty is 
thrown out for the consideration of the readers. 

A road or a highway lay in those days 
from Bengal to Puri through Dhalbhum 
and the hilly tracts of the highlands of 
Orissa, as has been hinted at in the epigraphic 
records of the Bhanja Rajds of Bamanghftti in 
Mayurbhanj, only one of which has been edited 
by Kielhorn in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. No matter whether Narendra Gupta 
reached Puri by proceeding along that highway 
or not, the historical importance of this road is 
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Terj great to explain mauj political aitiu^tioua 
of old tinau. TIib i-cadera of Mr. Cobden-Jlamsii^'H 
“Gazeteei' of Orissa Feudatories’' will clearlj^ 
in the HXucjlleDt desoriptioti of the author that 
euteijng into the State of Mayttrhlmtij from 
Dhalbhurn Hide a clearly marked out highway is 
mot with, and keeping the high bills uf Mayiir* 
bliuu] to tbs left and the high moemtain of Pat- 
Luliara to the right cue may come upon the 
left liank of tho ^luhauadi by traversing the high* 
Way in ejuestiou^ and tlmt by crossing the Maha- 
nadi one may easily reach the district of Puri or 
rather the Khurdu Subdlvisiou of that district. 
This road must have afforded easier communi¬ 
cation in all seasons in these days, sijioe to cross 
many rivers in tho sea-board tract was difficult 
in ancient time. 

As to the ruling house which governed the 
nertheru part of Orissa, at least for some time 
during the dark ago in question, wc get perhaps 
some chre in some cpigraphic records, 'f'hia is 
what we proceed to consider. 

TKs S ftlik<ir or S^idki /Zui^rs.—Tlie rulers of 
tli« 8 ulika or S'ulki clau of ipiite uncertain origin, 
bruiight first to notlcB by Manmohan Chakravarti 
(J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIV, pp. Z23-23) have non 
/ 
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assumed much impoirliaucc bccauso of the mou* 
tiou of the S'ulikas fu tbo Hamha Itiocripcions of 
the time of Muiikimri T^na Varranri of the flate 
rri)4 A. 1>. puhliHbed in the 14ch Toliime of .the 
fipigrapbia fnflica at page 110, To clear up the 
position of the S''iilkia I reproduce mj* remarks 
regBrcling CbakruTarti'e paper referred to above, 
which 1 made bold to offer iu 1910 in my 
paper on the StambhcAvaji pnbhehed iu the 
J. A, S, B., N. S., Vi>I. VIJ, pp, 443^7. 
It must bo stated iu the interest of history that 
the copper-jdate records of the Slilki Ruler 
£ulastumhha Jleva were r very badly edited by 
Mr. Chakravarti. It was unforLutiiite that the 
original plates were not present6<l to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal at the time of the publication 
of the paper, IVe meet with the remarks of the 
then eilitor of the journal that the text piiljli^hsil 
ic the journal was that given by Mr, Ohakra- 
Tarti and that tlie plates were not available for 
comparison. 1 think Home gaps in the text 
could be filJed up, in spite of *'bad orthography 
and gramujnr" complained of by Mr. Chakra* 
vartS, if Mr. Chaktavarti could detect the metrical 
composition of a good portion of the text, ft is 
clear even iu the imperfect J^producltun of the 
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text tliiat Stli line of Pliito A discloses one half 
foot aad ODC full foot of tbc ludraviijrft Terse and 
liooi; 11 to IH eoiiLain two feet of VasaDtatilakS. 
Even thongli the oritfioal plates c&DOOt bo 
oUtiiiDed for comp&rie0O| it cat) Im asnerted with 
perfect certaititj that the I'eading “Yo^eha" iu 
line 4 (i‘ever8e of Plate A) is wrong and should 
Ije “Pn;^elm/' for fiTe Hbis have beau meutioned 
to indicate the "Pravara” of a irmu ; how 
oould be wrongly read for “pa“ in the document 
IS'rather clear to all epigraphiate ; it is for the 
sake of rouding “ya” for “pa*’ that '^s'bha” was 
niiaread for “ficha.” Tinrs we see that we cannot 
very much roly either upon the retiding or 
upon the interpretation of the text by Mr- 
Cbakravarti. 

When I asserted in my paper on the 
“StambheSvarr’ that Chakravarti’g identiScation 
af“S'iilki” with "Chalukya'’ was wholly iinwar- 
muted and wrong, Mr. R. D. Dancrjcc suggested 
In a note tii my paper that Sulki was a corrupt 
form of "Bliianki.” That the S'iilkis or S'lilikas 
(still survivingin the district of M id na pore) can not 
he identihed either with the CJiiiliikyasor witJi the 
SblAnkis is now conclusively proveii by the fact 
that the S'olikaa Iiave been mentioned in the 
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Hnrabfi Inscriptiotin !>f rj54 A, D, when tbe 
exiiitence of neitlier of Ihe soggeatcd names could 
be thought of. f ehslJ consider the undoubted 
historical ralueof Ohekrevertt'splates after 1 have 
dealt with the iiDportance of the ujeotion of tbe 
S ulikas in the Haraba luserlptiaDs, 

The Haraba InaerijitioDS of the date of &ri4 
A. l>. inform us that the Maukhari Ruler JsaTia 
Varman coutjueMed first the A-tidheiia iji Soidhcra 
litdUi and then came upon the S^ilikas at a place 
which waa preaumablf not far off from the sea- 
coast of Rengal, for tlie Maukbari ad venturer is 
reported to have disperKud some sea-pirates «f the 
Oauija country fi'orn the Bay of Bengal to their 
original home (wherever that might liave IwenJ, 
shortly or imiuediatelj after having routed the 
S uHkas- It must be noted here because of the 
importance of the question, that the inference of 
the learned editor of the Harabtt luscriptiouB 
regarrliiig the IiOjiie of the Gaudas U ImnUy 
justified by what has been stated in the text. It 
has not been slated in the text that the pirate 
Oaudas resided on litnd on tbe sca-coost of 
Bengal, but they Imve been metitioued in the 
accusative case as “SatuudraSrayan," timt is to 
say, tijcae who had Samudra or sea for their 
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very Ssraya or the place of resort or 
residence. 

Leaving this inaportant digression aside it has 
to be noted that we get some S'ulika rulers in the 
middle of the sixth century A.D. at an inland 
place not far away from the sea-coast of Bengal 
proper, and that the Dravidians whom Isana 
Varman conquered just previous to his coming 
upon the S'ulikas have been recorded as the 
Andhras of Southern India and not as Kalingas 
of’the Kalinga Empire. Though a very definite 
statement as to the situation of the Andhras is 
wanting, circumstantial evidence points to the 
fact that the disintegration of the Kalinga 
Empire spoken of before had taken place long 
before the time of I^na Varman. Evidence 
relating to the S'ulika rulers in Orissa is of surer 
character. The geographical situation hinted at 
in the Haraha Inscriptions is important to note. 
The locality referred to as not far off from the 
sea-coast of Bengal, is in all probability that 
southern portion of the district of Midnapore 
which was once a part of the ITtkaia country. 
It is noteworthy that the S'ulkis do live in 
Midnapore to-day with a tradition of their royal 
descent, and their distribution in the district is 
/ 
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strongly in favo»jr of tbe siipposition that the 
subdivision of Contai in which they reside in 
larger number was the home, or the place nearest 
to the old home, of their remote ancestors. 
Certainly I was predisposed to place the old seat 
of the S'ulki rulers in this locality because of the 
suggestion of Hiuen Tsang spoken of before, 
but I think my inference is not in conflict with 
tbe facts narrated in this connection. 

Now to trace the origin of the S^ulkis and to 
connect the present Slilki inhabitants of Midn'a- 
pore with the old ruling house, I refer first of all 
to the charters of S^ulki Raja Kulastainbha 
Deva edited by Manmohan Chakravarti and 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1895-96. “Stambha” as a compo¬ 
nent part of the name Kulastambha is of some 
significance, since “Stambhesvari” has been de¬ 
clared to be the tutelary goddess of the ruling 
house ; all prosperity of the rulers has been 
declared to have been due to tbe grace of this 
goddess by the phrase “Stambhesvari datta vara 
pras^at.” 

I now reproduce a good portion of my paper 
on the “Stambhesvari” from the J. A. S. B. to 
trace the origin of the goddess, and if possible 
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tlio origin tif the atauiblicfiTBri wor&liippeiH, 
tiaiiieljj the S^ilki Biijfta of OriasBr 

THE STAMJiMKS^ABl 

On a site in tlie centre of the town of 
Soopiir atttnds a pillnr which is known to lie 
the pilUr of Stntnl>hBg™r! DeTi. The worfi 
atambha nieaua a pillar. Wljon it whs that this 
pillar was raised ia not known to the people. The 
Ruling Chief of Scmpur has informed me that it is 
helicTed by the people that his ancestor BJlj 
Sing Dci>. father of AeUala Sing Deo and great- 
great-grandaou of Raja Madangopal. the first 
Chief, brought thie pillar to light, while reinoTing 
a THi'y big heap of old ruina. A slab of atone 
bearing an inacription of no great importance 
WB3 also aiiBarlhod at that time. This ittfiorip- 
tioQ gives no clue whatever to the pillar or 
to an? king who got the inscription engravod. 
Another account i«, that the wife of Ritj Sing 
Deo bmnglit o little toy pillar of Kliamljesvarl 
from the house of her father, a Baja of Kimidi. 
Raja Raj Sing then built a temple for Khambes- 
vari to honour the goddeea of hia wife's forebears. 

The traditiiin that it ia a Stambhe^vari pillar 
ia of importanoe; for the Goddess Starobbeivarl 
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Or KliambhcsTaf], as popularly call^il^ not 
worshipped by the BrShrtiatiH nitd Kslrntriyas at 
Sonpur. The homage Uiat. ie now paid to this 
pillar tK for the fact that an old pillar once 
consecrated to some god or goddess has boon 
found out in the debris of old buildings. 

KhambcdTarl (StambhegvariJ js now foiiiid 
la the Sambalpur tract;, MS well as Id the weBtern 
part of the Orissa Garjfit Mahals, to be the 
tutelary goddess of the DiimSl people. The 
KHmlliHs who lire on the soath-GuaterD border 
of Sonpur and in the State of Baud adjoiuiug this 
border, do also regard Khaudiesvarl to he their 
tribal goddess. The Dum^b are Hindua, 
and the Brulimans drink water fetched by tbem. 
Both the Du mala and the Kandhas set up wooden 
posts in their villages to represent the goddess 
Ebambesvaii, 

The Dumfils say that they originally came 
From Od^ingn, which ia in the fbudatoi'y State 
of Athmallik which borders on tbe State of Baud 
to the soutli, and wbicb almost touches the uortb* 
eastern Ixjrtler of the State of Sonpur, whore tliis 
State adjoiua the State of Reliraklioi. Tim geogra¬ 
phical name Odiiingn i^ uf importance. For we Find 
this name mmitioned in the copper plates of the 
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Tnkiiiirtga (iuptfls. In qne cliartijii* nf MfthibhnTa 
Qllp^(l JJava it boa been mentioned that a 
Drub men fannly w^bicli came from Oday aSi'ing* 
(Odsings) vras granted a Tillage in Ibe Patua 
Stoto (E. L, Vlh, pi>. 138-43). 

I haTO alfH) been inffirtned that some Dufnils 
Stay that thoj came originally From Kliemri or 
Khemidi in G-anjam. ilj infunner Pandit Kafll- 
nftth IJSni gave me a couplet in Oriya, which, 
be saye, the Dnmalsi gaTo him in narrating their 
Inatory. I have not yet been able to get the 
statement properly verified by any Dniwal. The 
, couplet apoken of ie as foilowa :— 

^Aemajxii rS0a mja Mt/ianfi 
fJfiJa laJiaa' IfirmAtt Aviis h/itydtut. 

The meaning is— Ebemidi wafl the original 
bonic which created or gave rise to the Dutnhiis 
or the Dumals to the extent of one lakh and a 
half in number. If thia ia a genuine tradition 
amongst Dumals I aro inclined to believe that 
it woH Raj 3iog*s irife of Kimiili Raj family who 
introducetl the goddess in the State of Sonpiir. 

The Dmnals set i)[i their (roddesa KhamheS- 
vari by putting two po«t« of black wootl in the 
earth. The Dnmala never wear any cloth or 
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ornament which is black in colour. They always 
wear dhutis and saris having red border, and it is 
only red lac cJmris which they wear. It is also 
to be noted that their women never put the mark 
of sindur or vermilion on their forehead as all otfier 
Hindu married women do. Usually in the 
Oriya villages the walls of the houses are painted 
dark with sticky ash-coloured earth ; but the 
Durnals invariably paint their house walls with 
brown-coloured gerUmdti. They say that their 
Goddess Khambesvari is black in colour. 

The Duinal women do not wear any ornament 
about their feet or ankles, as usually women 
of other castes do. They only bore their left 
nostril to wear a nose-ring, and perforate the 
lobes of the ear for a similar purpose. But 
they religiously avoid perforating the other parts 
of the nose and the ear. 1 notice these customs 
so that in future some clue may be obtained for 
tracing the origin not only of the Durnals but 
also of the S'ulkis. 

The Durnals worship their tribal goddess 
Khambe^vari in the month of Asvin when the 
Durga Puja is celebrated by the Hindus. In 
the month of Asvin they worship Khambesvari 
under the spreading branches of the mahua (bassia 
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liiHfolia) trw. ft is significant, iu imtL* tliul; tL« 
gtrti oi‘ goddess T^bo bas hia or Her s^at ittidor 
tbo sliado of a treoj ia cnlled diirdi in tbo 
Sanibalpur tract. Maj it Dtit be the caifft that 
thS same DiimSI lias its origin in Jimli owing tti 
iliH fact that these people wtirabip a diidi 

There is a caste in the Sambalpur i.i Het filled 
Sudiu TliiH term is aupp«»yd to l^e ^ oont ruction 
either of the terra Sudra or of tlra word Snddba 
(pure). There anw two aeetious of the Siidh 
people, Datnely, the Butka SiKlIiHsiud the B?id 
SraJhs, The BttHw Sudha arc treated still 
an aboriginal tribe and are not tonobed by tbc 
bigli class Hitidufi. Bill the Ba^ (big) Sadhs 
are allowwl to offer water to tbe BrShtnans. 
The DuniSls inteniiue with the Bad S inilis, hut 
the Slidlis and tlie Duiiials do not ini^rmarry. 
This shows that the J Jimiftle and the S^dhs are 
akin to each other, while the S'lidlis must be 
supposed to have once belonged to the tiibe of 
the Bntka Sudha, who are conaideml to lie of 

|i>w iirifjiii- 

Even where the Diitnila have their temples 
(called hj the Telegu uaine ffiuli by all the 
Dindiis of the Sarabalpur tract) for their goddess. 
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they fix the earth two pieced of wood^ one to 
repreaeut Kiiatnj^iri or Khambesvari and the 
other t-o i^pj-eaent Parniaairi or Pararae^p^irl. 
I-'or the Parnruearapi a piece of rohim wocid m 
obtained. The woi'ti rohint in (fie femiTfEUe 
gonderi aod it to cans red-colon red goddesB^ The 
wood rtihmi ia fndmji reif-wood which is known 
to the botaniAtB ^ mymida f^hri/ngm. The 
Bpfthioaii jirjeat w'orshipij the ParaniesTari for 
the Duoiali^j while tbo DiiiualH themselves wor¬ 
ship thfiir Kiiambeavarl *■ 

[t (s illffieult to aay whether the Khambesvari 
haA come over tu the Dnm4ls from the home of 
the SandliaH, The Aryan Form of the naniH 
points to a time of Hindn or Hinduised infltienco 
both over the Dum^s and the Kandha^Sj at least 
itt the translation of the name of the jjoddess^ 
The sacHficiaJ pow£ of the Eandhas is also known 
to Jui of black wood. 

The biatai-y of the '“StatiibheaTOri,”as has been 
given above hj an extract from my 4iwn writings, 
is atroagly in favour of a non-Aryan origin of 
the family of the Hmdiiised Sulki Elder Kula- 
fitamliba Deva. Jt is of mneh significance that 
the S niki peopfe who are met with in the 
district of Miduapore are not allowed to offer 
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drinking water t(i the liigli-caste Hindus oven 
Lhnugli these S^ulkis »i'a wealthy and reHjmct- 
ahlc and declared themflelvea ns Rajputs. It ia 

dfisii'nljlc that the damestio enstoms eF |.liB 
SlilEw of Mklnapore sboiild be enutioiwly BtudieU 
til see if they agree any way witii the Dnm&Is of 
Bn mi ml pur. 

Anol.iier fnet may be related here front the 
history of Asaam, tlioiigh I am not mire if any 
real Jiistorical relation may exist betwomi the 
B*iirki rnlcrs of Oriaea and those whom f am 
gititig to mentton. 

There is a traditum in Asatiiu that soma 
Mlechclihaa proceeded from Bengal and estnWish¬ 
ed ono0 a ruling dynasty in Aasam. We get 
again in Llie excollunt History of Assam by Sir 
Edwaixi Galt that liy about the elBventli oontury 
A- D. or n little earlier, tlio Rajiis SalHStambha, 
Bigmhastnmbba, Balakastambha, Bijayatainblm 
and Dthers (Mtablisheil a kingdom in Assam : 
it lias alfei lieeu stated that SSlastambha of the 
list has been apoken of as '*<* chip/ o/ th->^ 

Mlechchfimr Who can say that the powerful 
anecatorenf KulaslHmliha Deva were not S^Hcch' 
chlms (aboriginal peuplej to start with and did 
not belong to that illeclujliliti clan of the Miidla- 
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traditioti which i» repcirted to liaTO ruled 
ijver Oi'iflsiii previous to tiie Hniit oF Vnyati ? 

Wlmtever toay bo the value of tliia suggest 
tion rbUtitig to au uuoertaiu conditiou of things, 
it is doiiblless* that the geographical area oF 
Starabhesvari’a inllueiiCe has hecti the tract of 
country covered by the Stnie of Dacid iu Orissa 
and some portions of the district lif Ganjam on 
the nortli-west adjoining the State of Baud. 
It ia also reinarkabljr striking that the euccea- 
sers oF the Early Bhunja RSjfis whose epigiapliit; 
records will ho iiDticHd hiter on Itecamo the wor¬ 
shippers of the Goddess Staiuhhesvari when they 
extended their territory by inakiug an aerjuisi- 
tion of the State of Baud. These records edited 
by me in the Epigi-aphia Indica and in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
sliow that unlike their forefathers of Bamangbati 
area they have spioken of the Goddess Stuiu- 
hhe^vari when making ^fta tu the Brahmans 
in and about the State of Baud. Stand dies vail 
au 11 goddess of some influence haf' not licen 
diflctivored at any place outside the geographical 
Itiiiits indicated almve. 

I have shown in my article on the Stambhes- 
varl that Kulastambha Deva and liia ancefitors 
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<HiI not linil fram Soutbcrti iDdm. Romai-ks 
regarding it nircd nnt be repredueed heru after 
a^lml; bas been already dJseii^^ed i»i the point, 
tt IS now I'oWJng to the l.iioe oF Knhistnfii'biia 
Deva tliati our Hftentron should tw drawn. The 
liopolessly mangled text of the Sulbi cliarteri? 
gives in its recital the names of throe generatians 
of the grantor ; the third naino which is evi¬ 
dently the name of the grantor and whieli should 
l>B read as Rnpestamliha and not Knlastauiliha 
hears alone the titlH Mahorajil, Chakravarti 
failed perhaps t».» see that and celeliral "N*’ 
look slrnost alike in the script of the time and 
this is wlij he has wrongly proposed to read *‘Ku” 
for the initial “E” of the name of the grantor. 
Despite his title, Baoastambha acenis to occopj 
like Iris tiredecesaors the position of u suliordi- 
nate nder, ri>r the nsnal descriptive wi>rds for an 
A<I}iir;ij are wanting in hin* case. Who, howsver, 
was the overlord at this tinie> is not disclosecf by 
the cliarter. Chakravai-ti mentions that at the 
top of the records appears a half moon and 
IjtiJoiv the hair miain is the Egure of either a hidl 
or of a Ijoar ; the figure cannot hut he of a hull, 
for the position of a boar under the Saiva 
emblem of half moou is an anomaly ; moreover. 
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tht;! text fteelf shows the SaivA rcJfgtDU of the 
grantor. liTc meet with the emhlemf) half rnota) 
asd the hull itiTaj-iahly in all the charters^ of tlie 
early Hhanja The Blmojas were tlotihi- 

letjaly ruling at JiamHiigh5ti in Mayiirbhanj anil 
in the Gnmaiii' tract of the Ganjam District in 
the tenth centmy A. D. aa local chiefs, Init 
anbordfnatioi] to them of the rulers of Eastern 
Orisaa is not at all iikely. 

The time tenth eeutiiry A. P, sitggesLed fur 
the charters hj Chalcmyarti on paleographic 
evidence, is ignite acceptshle. At this very time, 
as ive shall {iresantly soe» the Koaala Guptas of 
the line ctf Janamejaya and his son Yayfiti lieeaine 
flijfjrerne all over Orisaa. If Eanastamhha, his 
father, and his grandfather Kiil&stambha flour¬ 
ished in the tenth century A. D-, they witikl not 
but all have been iiuder tho ovoriot'dsblgt of the 
Koaala G-nptAs who were Trikalingfldhjpati at the 
time. It is also notawortby that the oonclading 
lines of the charters in quostion huginriiiig with 
"Iti Kamala-daldnihu-viDdii-Iolaiu” are Hjsactty 
wlmt appear iis the ofmchnling Einos of the 
charters of the Kcjsala Gnptns, Equally signi- 
flcaub is the fact that the eonchiding lines 
itihidetl to appear invariably in the charters of 
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tile anooessora of tbe RsHy BJianja Hajas who 
rniBiJ in Band and In ijoiDe paits of the di^itrict 
of Gaujani. 

Wd may fail to tpow definitely lyhat eitactly 
the poaitiuri of the Snifci rnlora mte in the tenth 
century A. D. ; it is pi'Otty certain that many 
SnJki rulers governed some portions of Ori«Ha 
ifi tiro east from at least the middle of the ;dxtli 
century to either the middb or end of the tenth 
century A. D. It is {(ifiicalt however to auaert 
if this rule eoutinusd through an unbroken lino 
of siieceasion^ or was discontinuous diiring the 
long peritid of five hiindrod years. Perhaps it 
WHB diacontinuoiis, for the charters odited by 
Clmkt-srHrti do not allude to the ancient glory 
of the Sulki Elouse. It may lie noted in passing 
that though the Saiva refigion of the rulers of 
Orissa has Inmn promtuently brought out in the 
charters under coDsidcrntiou, there is no refer¬ 
ence anywhoro, oither direct or implied, to the 
KrittivSsa ECi^tra of modern lihiibanesTvat'. 



Chapter VI 

Thi* Bh/i-njif. RjiiatA 

Btidujod whose uGcouule wiJI Ijh unw itiirratud 
ujpiiiil/ tm the authority of Houiti «|>igi‘jifiliic 
raeunltf^ llounah^ as looal oliiofa of miioh in- 
fluoucHj ill ihii iJiirth-nreatorti Lilly region of thal; 
uortUeru Btntu of tho higlilauda of Orissa (or 
more properly of UiIchIh) wLiolt ooutiDUCS^ to 
bear their iiiiine‘impress in the geographieal 
lieaigQation of Mayurbhanj. Their earliest 
l,iiuo falls in the dark age of the history uf 
Orissa; they continued to rule with imiepeuilen™ 
when the Kosula Quptas (as will he nsrraterl 
aiiljse(|tient]y) were briDgiag together all parts 
of Orissa into one coiitpoaite whole, and aurriTeii 
the time of tbo dyiiaatio rule of the Kosala 
Guptas as nilei's of eume petty principalities. 
With the distinct object of clsaring up the 
Bittiatlou of the Kusala Guptas, who may 
jnsl.iy Iw regarded to be the creators of Orissa 
as a country, the accounts of the Bhanjas hare 
been prefixed to tliose of the Kosala Guptas. 

To remove all misoonceptions caused hy some 
ruling Louaoa assuming tho surname Bhsnja at 
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[jres^cnt time in r^lysil^r 1 j 6 ver^ 

tiistinotly lit tilii? thtti; tlw Bbnnjas i>f tho 

jirewtsntHlHj Majurbhanj, Keonjimr and Bund 
w Wity r^Udetl to n^r €4>medeil with fh^ earh/ 
tht' Stale t/ Mayarblmiij und 
other prmeipalltics in the district of 0anjam. 

What li/ia been rtscord^d in the ^^Fi^tidatory 
Statea Oazjetteer” by Mr. Coltdtin-Jiiiiiiftiiyj the 
lat+j iiottfd Pnlitit:#! AgnntDf Um F«i3riaEA>ry Areas* 
reg^inliii^ fcliH origin of ftio ruling families of 
MAjnrhhanj anil Keonjliar, on the hasi^ of 
family traditian and tho State papers, prove 
beyond any doubt that the present Bhaiija fami* 
lies of Maynrblmnj and Keonjltar are of recent 
oi-igiu atid lire in uo ivaj eonueeted \yilh ijEie 
early Bbatijaa of our old epJgrapliic? records. 
The annals of Maynrbimrij and Keoiijhar aa well 
aa their ti-adition agree equally in the account of 
tlie origin of the modern Bbanjaa (‘Tendatopy 
Gazetteer/^ pp. 21^^ and 229). It is narrated 
tliiit a son E>f the celeln'ated Man Singh of Jaypiir 
in EajpiitauH came to Puri anil got the Zeuiindan 
of Hariharpur on marrying a daughter of the 
then Gnjapati JlAja of Puri^ and that subse¬ 
quently ttio oldest son of tbk adventurer bccatne 
the ruiur of the northern half of the State and 
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tlic fiCGoml Bon became tbe proprietor of (lie 
suudierD ball wbicb doroloped into tbe State 
of Kcoujhar. It is rIbo statod that Jay Siugb 
after the acriuiaitiou of HarihMi'ptir couqnercjLi 
Miti^iint.dhvujii thtiii fuddtttff Uiti jptdi nt fiarndJiifTntti 
ill the wostBi-fi part of ihu Rorl thus effect- 

eij M territoriHl extoDemri. Thu nuw nilur Hfler 
RotpiiHltiori of territory Rijui)Ioed thoeiirDauiu 
Bhapja rh a meaeuro of policy. The absurd 
dates recorded iu the family uuiiulH may he 
wholly dbrcgurdod, as the tumplu of Jagairnfftli 
Slid tbo progouitora of the Gajapati iiajfte ivoru 
not iu existence ear Her than the middle of the 
twelftJ] ueutury A* D. Moreover the date of 
Man Singh ami that of the expedition of hia 
800 Jngat Siugh in Orissa are too n'oll'eatab- 
Ushed to allow any confiisioo to arise. We all 
know that this event took place in 15811, The 
traditional accoiiDt that tlie upper part of 
£con|l]nr and the open eastern tract of Mayur* 
bhunj constituted a Zemindary entitled Harihsr' 
pui- has tioiv been proved to be true from the 
records of the Moghul times by my Inartied 
friend Trof. Jadunath Sarkur. Accoi'^iing tu 
family tradition and the State papers, the preeeni 
ruling family of Baud originated from Ananga 
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BlijinJiij 7L riepii^w ot Hi.^iNkiubliiir ttliHnju 
wlio was a llaja of IvcDiijhar. Without evnn 
exiiitiiuiii^ thi^ctaiui criticuily, \wb cmii willi 

otJi'tniii^y l ljiit thu pro^enii.fir of tlm Bftiitl 

i{jQa wlui of ili« Bliunjii fttmilj of Keonjtmr 

in List h^ placud ai leii^t tftreu ilHcad^B aftoi* ldS9 
at ihe i simll rial I>b prafit^hlj en¬ 

gaged if I show here that t!ie Baud genealogieiil 
tablo is a tbaroughlj unreJiuhle documont. 

It ifl quite a fortunate thiog for history tlmt 
n^ imTiie appearing ou the genealogical table 
of tlie presellI. Baud House is found by chance 
to be identical witli any narne of the Blmnjas 
of our ep[graphic recordthough thia table 
has been swelled with niimeroua fanciful names. 
The fact that Ananga Bbanja of Kooujhar 
origin ga^o up the title Bbauja and assumed 
thu titlo Deva at his aceeasicjn to the Btntfl 
(Jifdi (**Feudattii'y Gas^etteer,^' p- 1A6) shows 
that ho acceptei! acconjing to the rulea of 
adoption the title of the adoptive family. It 
may Im reasonably presumed from the gotru 
name of the Baud Riljlls that tho beirloss family 
in which Ananga was adopted belonged to the 
Koeyapa gotra of the so tar race a rut the Roj^ 
of that extinct family here the title BGva Varmao 
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fia the present RSJ^ cif Biiiid do. Wo loarn 
from the eopjier-pliito grant of Yogcsrare Dero 
VHi'iimii, giHiidson of SomesTai'A Dora Vurrnnii, 
Lljiit he hohl both Band and SoiipDi- h 
foiidatory of aome other Rajfi uot explfcj'Fly 
mentioned io the grant (E. I., XII, p. 218). 
^V^leJJ I edited thia record, JJr, Sowell very 
kindlj worked ottl the date from the matorinls 
I supplied hiui from the I’aconl itaelf; the 
earliest poaaihie date, according tn Mr. Seivell’e 
astronomiutit calc illation, ia Sunday, 9th Janimry, 
lo08. Irrespective of witat has been stated 
aljyiit the Baud Raja.K of the ground of their 
Xeonjhar origin, it may be asserted that the 
present lino fif riiJerg juiiat have conn* into 
power after tlie Dera Varitians of uur epigraphio 
recoi'd ceased to rule in Baud, since the present 
Bsjas have a coutinued rule from the beginning 
up to now, Eeferi'ing to the fact of the existence 
of the Dora Vainjans in the sixteenth century 
in Baud (as eatabJisbed in nij paper referreti to 
above), I am strongly inclined to hold that the 
remote forebear of the pretsent llajtts of Baud 
wna taken in adoption in the family of Yogesrara 
Deva Yartnaii adio claimed to he of the solar 
race and of the K^yapa gotra. 
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It thiia KtHtidh! rtiit ns a fact buyfind all 
doubts that tJiH fi.niticlors of the piesejit rulitij^ 
boueeis of Maytjrldmuj, KcoDjbar and Band 
vFure newoomere in OHasn in tlie eixteeDtli 
CBiitui'j A. D, and vTere not of the lineage of 
thu old Dbaiijus of M&yurbhauj and Giimaur, 
wboae epigrapbio recorde are tiow going to be 
dealt with to ascertain the political condition 
of Orissa doriflg its early formative pei-iod. 
It will not l«* a digresaion to state in tbia 
coniiectioii that excepting tbo State of Kanjnir 
all the States of Orissa Proper lying beyomi 
the Sarnbfiipur tract originated with grants 
from tbe Kiijaa of Puri whose antif^nity does 
not go beyond the limits of the twelfth 
century A. D. The historical aections of Oobdon- 

Raiiisay’s “Feudatory Gazetteer'Wery fully and 
clearly disclose this fact. The distinct object 
of pointing out this state of tilings, is to show 
when the old Hhanjas (whose political aotmties 
are going to be desorilwd) were extemling their 
indijetico in tbo highlands of Orissa, there did 
not exist any other State in the highlands 
of Orissa, aijd all that existed were perhaps 
S07cral tribal orgatii sat ions of yarioiis atmriginat 
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Tht} Ulmujas ^—Quite ji^uritilne records 

of earfy diiya of some rulers in the lii|^Llands 
of Orisaa, »m the copper-jjlHte grants of thusu 
for trhom we get tlio designstioa “ Bhanja-htiil* 
pati. AlUigether nine oLnrtors of these I’lildVs 
hare liitberto beeu discoTerod, and fi¥o of them 
have been edited and pubJklied by mo ia the 
Kpigraphirt ludJai and in the JouruuJ tjf tiie 
Bihar and OHesa Rcsoaruli Sooioty. Of the 
four Goppcr-plate grants not discovered and 
edited by me, three Were foiind in the Biiinaif. 
ghflti SuMiviaion of the State of Mayurblmuj, 
aod the fourth waa obtained in the Giunsur 
area in the district of Gaujaui. The Bfinian- 
ghati record wlddi was puhiisbed by the lato 
Profi ^clborn fiiroishea the following pedigree 
of the Bhanja rulers ;— 

Rapabiiaaja Deva 
1 ^ 

Djgbbanja Deva 
S ilabhanja Dova 

iialiflrujB Vidyfidlmrabbauja Deva 

Dharmakaliisa 
(Pa ra ma-mShea vara} 
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Of tlie njTniiiin'n^'’ two rt30c»i-riji) 

Btlmaoi^lKUi nut? iu tlatwl in an nnf^ortiatr! Samvnt 

year 2S8 and is of the time of jRji^^ifihanjs, Btiri 
of Digbliaiijn, und grandson of Kottaldianja, 
wfiilo r.lie other Lfelonga to Eiiiabhanja, son of 
HajiAbhauja, Hud i^i'utidflou of Kottnblinnjn. In 
l.lie GiimsKTir phitei^, liie donor IS Nctvibhftnjn, 
son of Ha^lihaTija, and grandson of Slitrii' 
bbanja. It cannot be asserted wtt.li cerhiinty 
that BaQahbanja, inentioned jn the Gnrnsnr 
pliitca, ia identical ivith the Ist Unijabbanjii of the 
BSmanglmti records. It is not Kottabhanja or 
DigbhiiTijfl, wbo is tlic grand fat Iter of Netri- 
lihanja, the donor of the ffiimsnr plates, hut 
the name is Sjatnibhnnjn^ and it ban nowhere 
been found that KotUddianja hail Imsides the 
secoud jmtnc Dighhanjn, another such name aa 
Sairtthhatjja. It is no doubt perfectly certain 
that the Blmnjaa nf Raniaiighati and Gumsnr 
belong to one and the safiie family, for all the 
rulers of both the pilloes recite tri thair grants 
that thisir first ancestor was born miracviloosJy 
of iin egg of a pea-hen in that part of the forest 
region of Atayurblianj which was once a 
taporaiia and had the designation Kottawnuna, 
The fact, hoiveror, that A'^etribhanja belonged to 
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the BhuDja family of the BliinaHghftti Biianjaf; 
dtWB not waiTAut in fiolding that tlm ttvo 
Ra^ahhanjui} I'eferreiJ to above apb otjo and the 
same pergon. In this pepecL f raodify tuy 
statenient ag made by me itj the Epigrapnia 
rndica, Vi»l, XI, at page 9P, The tentative 
geneulogtcaJ table ivliich f then prepai'ed ijy 
referring to the four aforesaid records, la how- 
over reproduced below* as in this tree all the 
early names may beeagilj obtained for reference. 
The table stajitlB as i —- 


Kottubhanja 

Digbbaiija (c^ticfa S atrvibhanja ?) 

I 

Rat^bhaujH 


Rajhlianja 


Digb 


baDjft 


etrihl 


Netrihlintija 
I of Giimsnr 

Siiahhanja Peva (KalyAna* 

I kalnsa) 

Maharaja VidyOiiliarobbaDja Deva 

Pharmakalaaa 


Tt cannot be aacertaiiied how many genera- 
thinB of rolera pi-eceded Kottahhanja, but ft is 
l>retty well certatn from what liaa Jaieii stateil in 
Home of these records that a good length of time 
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elapsed between the first founder and Kotta- 
bhanja ; it has been said that the name of the 
founder was Birbhadra and he it was who came 
to this world by breaking open the egg of a 
raayuri or pea-hen. I suspect that Sdlohlianja 
was the name of one of those unknown rulers, 
for “Salabhanja-pati” is met with in a record (to 
be noticed later on) as a village from which a 
Brahman family went out to get a grant of land 
in the Sambalpur tract, at a time which must be 
previous to the time of the first Ranabhauja of 
the above genealogical table. That many Sila- 
bhanjas and Ranabhanjas occur in the family 
will be seen when the other records of the 
Bhanjas will be dealt with. 

Leaving aside this question for the present, 
the date of first Ra^abhanja of the table should 
now be tried to be ascertained. I have already 
stated that this Rai^abhanja dates his Baman- 
ghftti copper-plates with a Sam vat year 288. It 
can be said with perfect certainty on paleo¬ 
graphic grounds that the plates bear the script of 
a time which can under no circumstances go 
beyond the tenth century A. D. This Sam vat 
era cannot belong to any era of the Bhanjas, for 
Ra^abhanja’s son Rdjabhanja and bis other 
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Riicct^aaorj? nsod only their oivn regnnl yctti'S ami 
flid never tlij^ imknoivri Sam rat. To 
a dfie to tlii^ ilnte, rofercnco umy Ih^ rinifli] io the 
aetivifcioH of the of Sontliern India rn 

Oriapa during tins periixl. 

It is a fact that tlie CIio^h liityls of thia time 
constafitly inYaded Oriasa^ and whenever any 
oppnrtiinity offered they made many local Rajas 
of Orisga their fendatories. though in mE>»t 
cases their oveidtirdsliip was either temptirary or 
nominal. Tiioiigh the Clmhi who invan- 

ably called LliemscJves KeisnrTg, did not lay a 
firm hold upon Oriii^iia after their hrillhint vic¬ 
tories or victorious e^peditiong^ it is hardly to 
|j« doubted that as overlords tli^y ejcercised some 
influence ovei' tho locfd RjJSis of Orissa. Looking 
DOW to this political condition of the time, 
hnyond the upper limit of whicli the BilmanglirLt! 
plates cannot he placed, it may be aairf that it 
was natural for some R^jas of that time to iise 
the Ohula-Ganga ora or Samvatsar.^ The year 288 
of this era falls iii 106(> A. D* Since what wo 
iiiay reasonahly infer From paIeogt*aphic evidence 
dties not mlUtatt^ agtiinst the date 1060 A. I 
am inciined to assign this date to the Brimaii* 
ghati plate of Eai;]tabhanjii I. Some may dL- 
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posed to reject this date on the ground of its 
being based on a supposition, but it will be seen 
that the uppermost limit of the time of Rana- 
bhanja I is not far removed from this date. 

Eleventh century A. D. being the most likely 
time when Ra^abhanja I flourished, it may be 
tentatively held that the 9th century A. D. is 
the earliest time when a humble beginning of a 
Raj was made by Birbliadra of uncertain or 
mysterious origin. One or two historical facts 
may be cited in support of this suggestion 
regarding the 9th century as the uppermost limit 
of the Bhanja rule in Utkala. These facts are 
in relation to the expansion of the Bhanjas, and 
their acquisition of a territory in the Ganjain 
District. We have already seen that Netri- 
bhanjaj^f this very Bhanja family established his 
rule in the wild tracts of Ganjarn ; either he or 
an adventurous ancestor of his muse have reach¬ 
ed that wild tract by proceeding through the 
hilly road previously described as extending 
from Bamanghati to the bank of the Mahanadi, 
for the Bhanjas did not acquire any territory in 
other parts of Orissa lying either to the east or 
to the west of this road or a hilly defile called 
Sailabartma in one record. Then again, we have 
9 
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seen tba,t in the oarlj p&rt of the iieTentb cen¬ 
tury Ah D. Narendra Q-apta of Kar^xiaoTan^ of 
Beoga! reached the di^ttrict of Puri Uy jiroeecd* 
iug through the afore^iaid road or hilly defile 
aud held tli« KorigHrift country in s^nbjectitiri ; 
eTOD in Hiuen T^ug’^ft time in the middle of the 
7th century A. D* lIiir rule of Narendra Gnjita^H 
hoii»e duefl uni clearly app^r to have been 
utterly extinguished. Certainly in the seventh 
century A. D. au independent rule of the 
Bhanjas near about BSinanghiti cannot -be 
thought of, au Narendi^a Oupta and his suecesfiora 
CD 11 Id not hare proceeded tJi rough tJierc unlesL^i 
the region wiis uithm their range of infiuence. 
It has also to lie noted that wlien Hiuen T^ang 
proceeded from Gan jam to the Sambalpitr tract 
of the Kosala Country, lie pas^aed through the 
wild tracts of Kiinidi and Giimsiir ao previously 
deacriiiud. Tlu^ Chitiean LrHV^Iler speaks of 
the wild clmmcter of his whole nmtu and dees 
not mention that Ihere was anything like a 
civilised settleinent anywhere on his way to 
Kosala. Tlii^ last argument is no dmibt only 
in favour of non-expansion of the Bhanjas into 
Ganjam, but it is mentioned to throw some light 
on the question. We should not forget also 
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timt the cari^ful tmvdler who made 

bimacll famiHiir with Uie wlif^le tract doeg not 
spodtk of auy Hieduked aettlement io hny part 
of tho whole tract of the big^hlaudii of 

Mother fact lia^ to be rememliereri iu tlik 
copoectioi). The epigraphic records of the enrJy 
Bhanjaa apeak whoHj of the tract we liavo 
dc.^eribed i tbej proceeded so far ^ tbe di^ti'ict 
of Qatijum iu quest of uew terntorj, but did not 
or rather could not expaud either io the emt or 
to friio west where they could get far more 
attractire Iniida for their prosperity» Thk eliowa 
thiii at Uw tiriie of their nde the Bbanjae had 
mighty ueigbboura m thoac rich fcracta of the 
country. Oow this conditiou of tbitiffs points to 
the cartLcst Bbanjo tio^e to bo inotoorlier than, tho 
9tli century, will bo sbown when tbe role of 
the Kosala Qriiptiks win be narrated. 

Th^ of ih^ all {irigins, 

the origin of the ohl-time Bhanjas is 
ttVirouded iu myatery. One fact bcwcFer 
fttktiog to tins origin cannot escape detection : 
there Im^ been ii porpiHUierid mjAtiHcatian 
by tho early Bbanja rulers of the cirigin of 
the progenitor of their family- It baa been 
stated that Birbbadrap the fonuderof the Obazija 
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Djtmfihy, wftB neiUiei" connefitfrfJ niir associutod 
witli any humHn foniilyi Imt Hiituiig' up in the 
vury forest of Mjiyurbhanj by comiiijr out fram 
the egg of a pea-hen. Tlie aiirriHrnu Bhutija boa 
been mode due to itie fact o£ Birbliadra’a ooftiing 
to the world by breakivg an egg in which ho 
wan encased. Ti'is enrname alnnjld i>ij that 
account properly bo MayQrubljanja which line 
bccu tbe tintne of the kingdom of those rulers. 
TTuduid)t<Hfly U very hum Ida (that is to say, a 
noil-Aryan) paretiCagw liatf Iweti sought ttf be 
^icreeried by a gttt-up stoiy of the niitivity of 
Blrhbadra, but bis blood-connection on tb« side 
of eitbor bia mother op fatbor with a tribe having 
maytiTii fin* ita totem haa m>t liooii or rather 
could luit be HuppreHaed nr effaced owing evi¬ 
dently to a very deeply seated Huperatitioiis 
regard for the family totem. A« HlrbLadra 
and his dcacctiJants have boon people of Aryan 
cuittlre, and lul liirbbadra is not ail immigrant 
from elsnwIiHi-n, one is incliueil tn suppose that a 
Culture-centre created in the Mayurbhaiij forest 
either by the tiuddJiiHi«or by tiie Jainoa, became 
a faviniriLEilo spot for such a midcogenutiuti of 
bliKid as could originate at] ad venturer like Cit*- 
iitindra. That this hero was born at 
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IP! <T in the Jocfllitj ia in svipport of 

this fliippofliiian. I slmuid mereij iiiontioD 
in this cnuneutioa tlint odh Hectinn of the 
BhuiAns MHiI the ITiirmift of this particnlai* 
locafity rosJdiag noai' alKjiit [lairftpgpur iu the 
BHinJiiigliiLLi Snh-diT'jfiioti, are rnpnrteil to honour 
the pea-coc;k aa n totem, aijid there ia a traditioii 
(roDorrfHti in the Settlement Report 1)7 Jato Mr. 
Srinatl) Diitt) rogai’ditig the Bhuiana and the 
Kiirinia that at one time tiioy were ruling triiMje 
in that part of the ootmtrj. 

Another fact may be retnembered in this 
connection : all old places of Jaina activities in 
Orissa hiuI id its neighbouring tracts ia tbo 
Central Provinces, have been reduced since very 
long to places of Saiva influence. It is a fact 
that the doscoudariie of Birhhadra of uncertain 
origin have been Baivas and have descrilied 
themselves as par(i/nM-indhe»oara. Becoming 
mighty i-IIlers in one locality the Bhanjas could 
very easily obtain the aiipport of the Brahmans 
aud Could aeouro the honour liebttinga Ksatriya. 
The pea^oook Laving long l>een regarded as an 
emblem of the Sun, the rajas could be affiliated 
to the people of the solar race, though tn giving 
the history of their oirn origin tlm Bhanjaa liavo 
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not asjs'iicitttod tbemnelFttS wiLli uny kiio^H 
Kwatriya clan of tbe solar raw. rjiFartably 
fn all tliBir recorda of Maymbhanj as well aa 
of otlier pliiooit the Blmoja rulers have t'jilled 
tbemselves a,TuJ,ajtiVitni9a-jti’iibhavtif and yet an 
ortbodo^ gotvn-nauiB IiHS been iu the ranjtly 
and this oanie is Kiisyapa. 

The main branoli of the Bbanja rulers had 
very likely Bamanghati for their bend-quarters 
and ruled not only over a uoiisiflerablc portion 
of tliB modern State of Mayurblianj, but iu ail 
probability had tbe wiki western portion of 
Keorijliar uudar their sway, for traces of their 
infliisnoe are nottCMabla in Western Keonjbar. 
Again, the deity from whose name the jjeograpbi* 
cal name Keonjhar has been formud, is still 
worshipped in the Baoiangbati artut as tbe 
Gtiddess Ouehikedrari. Tbe additional {mrtion 
i»F the name of tbe deity consisting of an otiose 
“K’’ and Igvarl is certainly a lliadn device to 
bring the noi)*Aryan goddess auybow into the 
Hindu pantheon j the real name Kincbi coulcl 
not lie changed perhaps liecuuae of local influence 
but it is now stated by the Brahmans that tho 
word Kinohi is a corruption ftf Kiclmka and 
that this goddess was the tutelary deity of non- 
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Ar^HJi Kichuks whom Bhiina of the Mehabharata 
storjr kiJlud. Kinchi for Kichaka ia do doQbt 
iintenahlej. but tbe Brabmipic cxpUuatioD ud- 
misr.akahlj diaoloses the fact tbiit tbo doity 
which baa been sought to bo arjautaiKl iti uame 
bofnngH to the ctomain of some non-ArjroDS. 

How Hiacbi'ar, the fa?oui'ite place of £tncbi 
of tlie Kurruia, has beoD Qonrertod bj sotne ti:> 
Kendujbar ja iuterestiug to note. Though 
neither the Xendu tree nor a jhar or hill-atream 
is eapeoialJjr a cliaractoriatio feature of the 
State of Xeonjhar alone, a derivation haa 
been patched up by shear force of imagina-' 
tioTi> It may be noted that in Ohutia Nagpur 
TV'here Keudii trees do not occur as a characteri- 
stio physical feature, such a Tillage name as 
Kinjhar or Kuajhar does occur ; this statement 
is based on the authority of what Kai Bahadur 
Saratdmuilni Kay has inforised me. i have 
disouBJ^ed these petty detaifii for aacertaining aa 
far as possible the influences which were at 
work in the forgotten post. 

Beyond the fact that these Bhanja rulers 
brought many Brahmans from otsewhero and 
settled them in their territory by making liberal 
land gifts, we know almost nothing regarding the 
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clmracter of tb© politicfll orgiuiianthHi of f.ke 
Hlkiiiijzis or rognrdiDg th^ir r^Uliun witti tlie 
mlera of tbo olL^r psirb^ of the oouulvy. 
ETidentlj fclii^^e rulers* seoore In their hilij re- 
oeaaea* Avi>idmJ tu come m oouflict with libc 
iimhitiona ndveuLurers in the eastern soii-liourd 
tract of Orishsa^ and tliercljj maintained n dull 
and ijeuTentfiil existence from tlie fltli or 10th 
century A- D. to 1539 or 1590^ irhan the founder 
of the present ruJiug house of Mayurbhanj 
annexed the Bhanja territorj to his Iliiriharp'ar 
Zemindarj by nutating Mayfiradhvaja—the last 
representatire of the B^inanghati Bharijas. 

Tliat these Blisiija^ cstahibhed and main* 
tained the Intcr-tinie BralimiDic form of Aryan 
Oil It II re during a long period of 700 years, aud 
must hare made a Northern Ttidian Verimuular 
the demiimting speech iu their territory, cannot 
blit las admitted^ 

27i<? Sriijtc/i of fAe Biianjas.- —It 

has lieen stated hufure that a sciou of thu earfy 
Bhanjas found ad an indapendent kingdom in the 
wild rogiou of the district of Gaujatn Hoiuetime 
Tory iikeJy in the mid die of the lT(li century 
A, D. Netrihhanja is the name of the Barliaai 
ruler of this branch which has hiiherto been dis- 
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Goverad by {.h« help of one epigrapbic record of 
Gumsnr. It cannot be defitiituly aaid hh to what 
gbp of time exist-jt betfreen N^Htribbainja and 
the other riders of the futuily wlione epigrajibic 
records (5 in number) lia^e been edited and 
liubbahed bj me. The method ivbioh hse been 
employed to estabJiah approximately the time 
of the main ljraiii;b of the Bhanjas will be 
followed to Hi tentatirely the time of the second 
branch undor conaideratiom With the help of 
known bets of recent time we bare to proceed 
slowly to the unknown pest time. 

Before however taking up the questint) of time 
of these -rulers for diHcusifionf some important 
facts diaoloised by their records have to be set 
out to furtiLili adequate material to forge links for 
being connected with the chain of evunta of 
a comparatively recent time. For this object 
four of the five Bhuuja records edited and pub- 
lished by me will ut first ba referred to. The 
journals in which these 4 records appear are 
named below : (1) Epigraphhi Tiulica, Voi, XI; 
{2) The Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Hesearob 
Society, December, 1916 ; (3) Ibitl, June, 1916 ; 
and (4) Ibid, December, 1920. Those who 
may feel inclined to check iiiy statements based 
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on til one record sbonld do wulJ l:o refer to the 
pngea of the jonrnaLs noted above, 

Ao to the ojtttijt of the Bhanja territory iit 
the aooth wh get this dednile iitfortuatjoii 
that the rulers were principally the lords of 
Uhho^it (botli, t.e,, two) Khinjftli or Khinjfnii 
Mti^ndulO: Ktienidi or Kiincdi is no doubt the 
moderti eqiiivalent of Khinjnli or Khitijaui, aud 
perlmps the expression "two Kbinjali Mapdalaa" 
indhtate that the territory was ennstitnted with 
Northern Elienidi (recently divided into Bar- 
Kimcdi and Sitn-Eimedi^, ParJa*Ei(ncdi and 
the tract which now bears the name Grutnaur. 
The whole of this territory falls outside tiie 
sealM>ard tract of Ganjatn. It nppewrs tlmt at the 
time of Netrihhanja and his immediate anc- 
oeasora the iiorthern limit of the territory did 
not extern! beyond the present northern boundary 
of Bar-Kinicdi State, and that the open country 
lieyond, extended to the right hank of the Maha- 
nadi, together with the hilly regions of Band, 
wTie acquired at a comparatively subsequent time. 
The nvinple reason for this inference is that the 
Fftjas of the four charters referred to above 
described themselves as the feudatories of the 
rulers of Ehiiijali Mandalas, when grantieg 
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IhiuJb to H^vernl Braliman faniilbij in i.tm Stutbcf 
Baqc} {19 ^«]I 99 in the opan conutry on tba Itank 
of the Mfilmoftdi. It appears that m those rlay« 
the State of Baud did not extend to the right 
bunk of the Miilmimdi and the high hiila or rather 
. mountaiU'Cliaioa of t he State forinod it® northern * 
botindnry, for the tern) iJauda («thioh ia really 
the name irith the people) signifies a soreon 
that obstructs the vieivs of things huyoDd ; a 
patch of cJoud that obstructs tha view of the 
moon 13 still ciilled Bamhi in Oriys. Again, the 
'Tillages granted in the cliartersi hh are ni>w 
identified to be in the Band Stats, have 
been deHcribed to be situated in iIjc Daksioa 
lira of the Son pur State ; the ^rholc of the 
portion of the Sunpur State tu-day on Llic right 
batik <if the Mahanadi is still designated ns the 
Dakstifgi It should be added here 

that the influence of the abtirlginal Kandha 
people has always lieeu a duiniitatiiig fBCtcir in 
the State cif Hand. 

The next fact of iuiportanee is the forin of 
the religiotis faith of I.Jis Bhanjas. It is the 
IID mixed Saira faith which has already been 
noticed in all tlie early Blmnja riilsrs. Tists pre- 
doiniiiating Saira faith of the family hs® been 
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indiciiCed in tbg 4 rc^oi-tlH under rcriew^ in timt 
tljfi ttttAelicJ to tile cberters beur the Gj^uros 
of u Imlf moon and renumboitb btilJ hnl. it has liceii 
declared in all tiiH^e cliartors excepting one that 
tiie grantor I'fljrm were not urilj- ViiisiiaTa$i 
but tvwe also the woiaiiippcra of the Goddcsa 
&t[iinl)heBvarI. It has beod iiioiitti^ned in the fore¬ 
going chapter tlmt the itifiiiunce of Stainfilie^varl 
is most iioticeabJe in Biiiiii and in ita neighIxnir- 
hood. It is very likely on account of the local 
induetice that the I'Aj^ of the charters in ques¬ 
tion hecame the ivtirshippore of StambhctfvavT. 

'J’liat the VafsnaTisin of the hljfe was a 
newly acquired clemeNt in their faith can la* 
distinctly proved hy referring to the charters 
tboiuaelves. Besides the Sriivn symbols on the 
seals of the chni ters wo notice hj examining the 
text that the rdjfie in declaring their Vaisuavisni 
liBYc not omitted to insorihc llioae vurees in 
praise of Siva which l^ecamo cnstinnary with 
their ariceHtoi-s to insoriho on all charters. The 
bulk of the text of iho churLurs came down to the 
rfijuN From their ancestors, amj this main portion 
of i.he text is common in all oharter.i. Some 
piirtTons of this text common to all charters are 
(ranecribed below to help us in determining 
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aomo (] uefibio))8 of importance. It will lio noticed 
in tliH SnJ lino of the 3rd vorae trxn8cribe<l be¬ 
low, that wlien the text wna Htiit composed, the 
fiama of the father of the ^rHolor mnet huTO 
ctftitnintjrd 3 letters of which the initial and the 
fiijsif were bound to be Ionj'and the medial short 
ncconling to tho requii-Hiuents of the VftSaiita- 
tilakfi metre, tu aetting out the text below, 
the space required in the 3rd line of the Srd 
Terse fru* the inaertion of a tmme has Ijieen 611(jd 
up with the long and short signA of 3 lettent. 
TIih vernes are : 

^‘SamliAra kftlu huta hhug_ vilcarftla ghora 
SAUibhi'Suta kiukani krilAiita nhaiita bhinnam 
bliiun ~ Jidliak^Asura malia galmn = Qtapatram 
tad bljHintTsm Hnra-vapur—hbuTatab 

pnipatii." ( 1 ) 

**DurTSra vArst^n j>ratipak^ paksSt 
Laksml hiithsapuhunitt^ocdiolibHiiia pratapSh 
Bhiiiija UKrhilliipaln.j'o baba to Tabh{lvur = 
udbliiitayo = tra bbud bliftri sabasra 

sunklijp&b."' ( 2 ) 

kule snkaht bljQtala piLla ttiauli- 
mfilArB obltaajiglirt jugalu bHlavAn nripo=bbi]t 
Sri ———pnikata paunioa rastni ohakra 
iiirdarite^ Ari hridujo^aya pit& nripasya.” (3) 
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Ezactlj in lh(i iimiitiHr of tillin|T up n deiiitl 
under a parbicnlar head in a settled form, 
various riijfiA are fonnd to hove entered tbe 
names of tlieir fathers in the blank space 
niAt-ked out above with signs lu the fSrd tine of 
tite fird verse, without caring to see if the uaiiius 
<lid flt ill carrcetlj without spoiling tlie uiutre 
of the versa. Sri Silahbaiija, Sri Satnihhanja 
and so forth are the iJl^fitted names mot 
with in different records in the blank space in 
question. It has not been possible to oiactlj 
determine with what name in the space in 
question a devoted Suiva ruler of the Rlianja 
House got the verses cotjipr)eed for him for the 
drat time. 

In the Eumiirnkela Charter of RSriaka 
Satruhimnja Deva (J. B. O. R. S-, Decomlfer, 
1911)) the bJank epaoe lias lieea filled up by 
the name Augati^ and this name baa quite fit¬ 
ted in in tbe line according to the metro, but it 
was not in the time of this Sntrubhanjji that 
the verses were composed ; this Raja Satni- 
bhanja was a Vaisnava, and unlike other rajas 
even of Vaisnava oult, be boo not albwi>d the 
aforesaid Toracs to form the introdiirtoi-y 
portion of the text; Iiu has given I he foJioW' 
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iag Ttfae iu AryS nmbrm blie pfeice of honour ia 
the text : 

“AuavMrabn liHhala pubkam 

liMksaiT kiioba pi4aaDna diiritarn v&h 
« Apalinrahj durablir parimala 

SiL^tpuda mQrHRbhalatn Tiij^oh” 

This SaLnibhanja calls lunisclf Paranm- 
rahinavH and not Parama^niftheaTnra and anly 
mHchanically inaorihes the tiaao-hoDoiirud SaiTa 
yeraea which became CUBtORiarj tn h« mscHbed 
ii> tlie charters. It is also tn he noted that 
there is the ctistomarj Saira rjuiEjoI of the half 
moon OR the seal, but down the half moon the 
recumbent Bgure of hull is wanting. Maj he 
that Arrgati waR the name of the father of that 
ruler at whose instance the yerses were first 
composed] for it is net stated directly in the 
text that this Angati was the father of the donor 
Satrubhanja. After naujiujr Angiiti it has not 
been stated that the dcjnor was his son ; in other 
records immediately after the completion of 
the 3rd stau7.a the name of the donor nceuFB 
by prefixing "taayStinaja.” At the completion of 
the aforesaid verge such other lines hare !>eon 
iuserilwd aa be<»me customary to Inscrjhe jo 
.<iimh a dooument: and then in an independent 
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sontoDOO tbe naraci of SHtriibhan|u ocouiifr 
moditatirig upim thu fmt of liia poirajitM witliout 
tliert' Ihjiii^ tliw mentlOQ of Llitfir usmes. 
Tliu shoiTH lIihI. nil tfjt* tJit'Co vBrifHM H8 Were 
handed down frorn goiU'ratiDn to generatiga 
were odJj? loeeliKiiiwin/ inacribud. Tiiis* fn^t 
ubo diiea uiit giva iiB the oliic a« Ly when the 
veraea wern ci»rri posed and wliyui^ for oo such 
rtffjypd IS forthcototug aa spaalcu definitely of a 
donor who is the son of AngatL 

This Satrobhaiiju of Kiimunikeht Charttfr 
who makes tlie grant, nf 2 riltages in tho Uttara 
1)14 of the Suupur State ig a EAimka (that ifl to 
Bay, not a ilHsoendant in the direct line of the 
ruling oliiofs of Khttijali), mid aooepts, though 
hv ifiipliiiation, the sitiiation of a rundatory ctf 
the Khinjali overlord.-!; he ia therefoi^e not to be 
tiieiitifieif with any of tJie Satriibhunjas mention.' 
ed in three other uiiart.erH> 

Sutruhliatija of the cbartai- piiblisbod Jjy 
me in E. L. Vnl. Xl, p. 98, is » son of SilA' 
bhiitija, mid both tbo father and tlio son are 
mentioned as regular ride™ of the Kliiojali 
territory. The vatue of this record is merely 
this, that it gives the twe afurnsHid names t 
wimu tliis record wa» pwhiisbml by me I oonid 
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not suppress ray suspicion about the genuineness 
of the grant, and now by comparing this record 
with other records under review I can unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce that in the name of Satru Bhanja 
thft document was forged by the grantee mention¬ 
ed in it. It is noticeable however that Bajii 
Satru Bhanja, son of Sila Bhanja, was known to 
the people to have accepted the Vaisnava faith. 
The verses in question were therefore composed 
previous to their time. 

Kanaka Ita^a Bhanja of the Tasapaikera Char¬ 
ter (J. B. 0. R. S., June, 1916), who distinctly 
admits of having been a feudatory of the 
Khinjali overlords, calls himself a son of Satru 
Bhanja ; clearly enough he was not such a son 
as could claim to inherit the kingdom of his 
father. This feudatory Ranaka however seems 
to have descended from Satru Bhanja mentioned 
in the spurious charter just now referred to, 
for, if not contemporary of Satru Bhanja, he was 
not much removed in time from him, in that the 
very person who engraved the text on the spuri¬ 
ous copper-plates,, was the engraver of the 
copper-plate charter of Ranaka Ra^a Bhanja. 
Ranaka Ra^a Bhanja of this charter is also a 
pararaa-vaisnava, and as such, is not identical 
10 
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with the pji)iirfja*m!lhL‘tfvai“ii KuDaka Rni^u 
Rlmrijtt of tlio Siijgbarft Charh^r published by iiju 
in J.B.O.R.a in December, 1920, This Sniva 
Kanaka Kn^H Mbanja of the Siugbara Platus 
dtstlnotly tJwl. luj was iiiadtt a fcudal;ot‘y ruler 
lij Satiu Bliuuja, son of Sllii Bhanja. He ilfiejf 
nut menttoti the name of iiiy fatlier. Ifo doubt 
ttiis Saira BLanja ivaa nppoiuted n aubor- 
dinate ruler in the life-time of Satru Bliauja * 
it may therefore \>e inferred that hotli the Ra^ 
Bhaiija,s were of the time of Satni Bhanja. a?id 
that one came to ofliee at the deHth of another, 
but who came first cauoot be definitely stated. 

Sitmniarif .—We then find on esanitriing all 
these L'oeordH, that by about the middle of the 
11th century A.D. ^'eti-i Bhanja vvna the ruler 
of tha Bhaiija Dynasty in the south and after 
the lapse of some time a ruler tjamed Angati did 
flnnrisf), but Low this Aii^'ati was related to 
hfa predocesflcii ‘3 oi- successona baa not Iweo detor- 
mined. We can only know that a good time did 
elapse after JVetri Dbnnja's rule, when either in 
the time of Angati or that of a predoceasiij- 
of his the verses quoted in thia chapter were 
composed for use in the charters of the family, 
for it has been mentioned in the verses that 
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A ooQsideiTiLblj large tiMiiihui' of JjliRnjH rulerg 
ruled tbo earth prerioiin to tbe time df the 
cemposittoti of the text. Aogati, SilS Bbacja 
and h]f3 son Satru Ubanja arc the names of 
tbret riiJera wliioh ire obtain in the four record a 
just discussed. Ifow it is relating to tbo tiaie of 
tJiH 8iu:ce«Hor« of Netri Bhanja dowu to Satru 
Bbanja that our inquiry may be directed, 

the Jrhhijali lihanjag .—Looking to 
the fact that the Bhanjas of tlie wild tract of 
Ganjam had the moniory of the rule of the main 
trunk of their family in Mayurbbanj wo may 
suppose that only a century after tbo time of 
Netri fibauja the Bhanjas of tbo Gaujani District 
could very well soy that iu this world their 
people reigoed at different idacea and that they 
■were inuumerablH in nnraher. “ BUflri sabasro 
SBi^khya" is the expression that we meet with 
iu the test of all these charters, to express the 
indefinitely large number of the Bhanja rulers of 
different paints of tbecoiiutry; "Sahasra”—tbon- 
aand—has always been iu our laud an expression 
to signify an indefinitely large number. That 
the rule of tlie feudatory Eaqia Bhanjas and 
i3atru Bhanjas both in the uttara and dakuti^a 
liras of the Sonpur State could not bappoa 
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fiHrlier Minn (.he letter half nf tb^ ISth ccntnrj, 
is jj^rfectly certaio, for it may be Boen by refer¬ 
ring to t he charter of SomeSTara DeTa (ptihlisb- 
efJ by me in E. I.. Vol. XII, p. 23? vl Lhiit; 
(.lie mighty rule of the Trikallnga OniitHif Nid 
not terminate in Sonpur at least in the middle 
of the 12th century A.D. The acconiite of the 
Koeala-crm-Trikalinga Onptaa will he given in the 
following obaptcr, but it may lie nientiouecl here 
that the torHtoriea po^siei^sKil liy tlioeo mighty 
overlords of Orissa could not poaBibly be tres¬ 
passed upon by aiiylifMtj pi^evious to the cxtinctiim 
of their rule by about 1170 A.D. Certainly the 
feudatory Ehanjas and their Khiujah* itverlords 
could not. take poBsesaion of afiy part of the 
Sonpnr State before 1170, but that does not give 
110 an exact time of the r4j^ of our charters. 
We get here only the upper limit of the time 
of Angati, Sils Bhanja and Satru Bhanja who 
have heeu mentioned by their fendutories in 
their c1iurt.er0. 

This queation of time may now be iliscusaed 
with the help nf other facta. We have shown 
before that the presont ruling litutse of Baud, 
tracing its origin fnmi a aoion of that new 
Rhauja family—Mayurbhanj and Eeonjlmr— 
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which could not he founded earlier than 1590 
A.D., could not possibly be established prior to 
the middle of the 17th century A.D. It has also 
been suggested before that the new Baud House 
came into existence after the extinction of the 
rule of the Deva Varmans. The record of 
Yogesvara Deva Varman edited by me in the 
E.I., Vol. XII, was prepared or issued on Sun¬ 
day the 9th January, 1508. How long he and 
his successors reigned is not known, hut the 
grandfather of Yogesvara is recorded in the 
charter to have commenced his rule 23 years 
previous to 1508, that is to say, in 1485 A.D. 

Dem Vannans .—Yogesvara Deva Varman of 
the Mahada Charter, who held Sonpur and the 
open tract of the Baud State in his possession, 
was a feudatory ruler, as has been distinctly 
stated in the charter ; the overlords of Yoges¬ 
vara, of his father and of his grandfather were 
in all probability those rulers of Bastar in the 
Central Provinces who are known to have ruled 
in Bastar from the eleventh century downwards. 
Occurrence of many Telugu words in the charter 
proves that the grandfather of Yogesvara must 
have proceeded from a Telugu-speaking country. 
In support of these statements I quote below 
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very approvingly what Mr. H. Krishna Sastri has 
written in commenting upon my paper on the 
Mahada Charter in the 12th Volume of the Epi- 
graphia Indica. Writes Mr. H. Krishna Sastri : 

(1) “The part of the introductory eulogy 
commencing with aridurdliara and ending with 
natlui occurs also in records of the Telugu- 
Cholas and in that of Chandraditya Deva of 
Bastar (see Annual Report on Epigraphy for 
1908-9, p. 112 and E.I., Vol. XI, p. 343, 
n. 3).” 

(2) “ The lion-banner of Chandraditya of 
Bastar, and the country of Vadda-iiSp.du (evi¬ 
dently Baiidh as stated in the Annual Report 
quoted above) clearly show that the chiefs 
mentioned in the Mahada Plates were the lineal 
descendants of ChandrSditya who was a feudal 
chief of the Nsgavamsi king Dbaravarsa of 
Bastar in the 11th century A.D.” 

(3) “(fl) The reading Kali K^la in line 1 
refers to the mythical Chola King Kari Kala and 
not to the Kali-age; (6) Vuna at the end of the 
line 10 is vu (bu) lu—the Telugu plural termina¬ 
tion ; (c) in line 11 for Kacbu, etc., read iruvai- 
mundu, which signifies 23.” [My reading “33” 
should be and has been corrected now.] 
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In the 7th line of tho text f>n tlie iflfc plate of 
the Mahddil PlatOB {E.I., XTI, 320) it has baeti 
mentioned that Scmiesvarn Deva VarTnae, the 
grand father of Yogesvara Deva Varmanp, becatne 
tifti lord of Hand after extirpating eneniiee 
the tliBti hulderB of the country) l^y snatching 
away from them fcfieir iainner w'hioh hore the 
nmliiem of PTTj;idariiEa or lotus. '^Sftt.rn-dliTnja- 
puridarikSkaiT?afcft is the exprcBsioti that 
occprs in the plates. It has l>eon shoirn that 
the Bhatija rulers and Lhoir feudal cLiofs who at 
one time got into the possession of Baud and 
Soupy had ihn Imir-rnoon over jt i^eouioljent 
\iu\l for their family emblem, and nai ti 
Lotos again was exactly the emblem of a pseudo- 
Bhaoja Dynasty ^hieh once came to rule lland 
and some portion of Son pur (tmie my paper on 
Kanaka Bhuuja in September, 1916)* 

Sfymr. —In uditing tlio ohar- 

ter nf Kanaka BImnja in the jouriiHl just referreff 
to abive* 1 hare shown that it k a new line of 
king® which Kanaka Bhanja represerit'S and IhaL 
this line of rulers comes between the Khinjali 
BhanjajS and the Deva Varmnns of the MahadA 
PJatos. Some facts of importiince in this con- 
noctioii mnat he noticed here. 
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It Ims to bo oljaei'ved Kanukii Elimija, 

soil of DnrjJiijra BliiiijjM and grandson of Sulana 
Bbiinjii, docs ijot trace the origin of Jiu Family to 
fiio Bgg of A peii'lieu (as Iias beeu invariably 
(bine by nil the RljanJag hitherto noticed), bat 
stAtes ill a Togue imd general tvuy tbat the 
GImriJas ill olrlon days desoended from 
JCiis*yApn Muni. Not uoiy docs he not coancct 
hijjiHclf with tho BhAojas of iCiniedi, but states 
that of tho niiiuerotis families of the Bhonjaa hia 
family nt Band is one, and it Aiarts in the capa'- 
city of a riding family with his gramirather 
Soliioa Blianja. Tliis is n'hy this line of <be 
Bhanjaa has been designated as a psmido.niiAJija 
Nile by me. It haa to bo noted again that the 
eymIwJs appearing on the senla of the cliartera 
of the Kliinjali Bhanjas are wanting In the 
cliartcr of Kanaka Blianja, and It is the now 
emblem of a lotus which forms the aeaJ of the 
plates of Kanakii Bhanja. It Iwooincs evident 
therefore that the rfljSs ivlin were ousted by 
Somesvara Deva Varmivii, the grand Father of 
Yogeavara Deva Varman, by about 14S5, xvere 
the dcsceiidHOts of Kanaka Bhanja. 

The family of Kanaka Bhanja cannot cer¬ 
tainly tai aasocinted directly with the Blianja 
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fujnilj of Kiinei?i, but it ia dilfiouJl: to say by 
aiiuiit winch time Snlatia Bliauja, the grandfather 
of Kanaka Bliaiija, catiiu into power by efiaciug 
the rule of Kiniedi Blianjss in Baud trliern thw 
plaftos of KfireikH Bliauja bavo been disetsTOmfi, 
It 1>ecomca pretty claar from the chartora of tlie 
feudal Baituka chiefa of the Kiiuedi-BlmtijAs 
that when tlie charters were issued, the fuudal 
chiefs were in secure enjojiuont of their territory 
by a continued long possession. It baa been 
si,sled already that the Hforeaaul feudal chiefs 
could Dot become masters of their new territory 
earlier than 1170 or therealioiit; if it is suppos¬ 
ed that the Kirnedi Bhanjas embraced tlie 
earliest opportunity to annex Biiud and Sonpur 
to their torritnry and became the lords of their 
territory by about 1170, it cannot but he held 
that the rule of the feudal Kanaka chiefs extoud- 
ed almost to th« middle of the 13th century A.D. 
WitlnjiJt putting in definite dates regnitiing the 
teruiinatiou of the Ktniedi-Bhauja rule in Baud 
and reganling the comttieucomenli of the rule of 
Solaiia Bhanja and his successors, we may assert 
only in a general ttiauuer that Kimedi rule in 
Baud catne to an end towards the end of the 
13th century aud Solaua Bhanja and his 
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ancc«9jftJrs ruled tljat territory from that time 
fortii to 1^1£5 A.D. Tho JoQ^ time of 150 years 
(bat baa boon assigned to the rule of tbe pseudo- 
Bbanjas will not bo couflidered perhaps very 
loDgf for besides tbe three rulers uHtiied In %lie 
Kanaka Bbaiija Cbortei^ ive must bold tlmtsome 
weak fiuccessoi'S oE Kanaka Bban|a must have 
ruled tbe country pi'evtoiia to 148^3 whicli is tbe 
date of Semesvara Deva Varnian. To avoid 
ruoaing the risk of falling into serious error the 
dates retaling to tbe Bhanja rulers of different 
timoH have been given by naming coutnries; 
lait as this has not been done with mneb inde¬ 
finiteness, tbe readers, 1 hops, will u(.)t feel con¬ 
fused to form clear tiotioiis regarding the time 
of the early Bhanjas. 


Chapter VII 

THE KO.SALA OUPTAS 
(Tht; Mukera of OfIjua) 

It to tilts HtudHritri ijf roilmn 

laistoij that tlitj inotiera dtat-ricta of 
and Raipur^ whicli principftily comtitiite to-doj 
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tlift C'iiiil.l.isgsrli Divieiou of the Oenfcml Frov- 
forni(Kl in anoiont timo the kingi!iim of 
Ko^ahi, and soTOral riilitig lioiiHeij pro- 
ijrdod over tbc de3tiaifi$ of llie j^eoplo of that 
kingdom at various tiiiieH. Some alibroviatwl 
nocoimts of this kingdotn Hrd availalde iu 
the District Oaiiettiiors of tiiiuspiir and 
Raipur. 

It lifts hce»i mentioned in a previous choptor 
tliftt tliu SambHrlpur Tract was once a part of 
tfiis kingdom of Daksitia Kosala aiirl thnt from 
the very daj SAOilNtlpiir wae orgHtd^ted as ii 
Rritish distrtot to the middle of Octolterj tWb, 
this tract was included in the Chhattisgarh 
Division of the Central Provinoee. 

It line also been described previouely how 
the Sarohalpur Tract which adjoins the jiresent- 
(lay ChhAttiagnrh Division is coriiuicteti with 
tJie district of Kaipttr hj the river MahanadL 
Whnt Mr, C. ^ITills wi'Jtea in the J. B. A. S. 
for 19,19 rogartljng the physical aspect of 
GhhattLsgarh may very appropriately be referred 
to here. Chhattiagurh, writes Mr. Willsj a 
great inland liaiiiti drained by the Dpjier Miiha> 
uadi and its tributaries, is the easternmost 
division of tlie Central Provinces. 
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Now bj refpiTUi^ (;ti 11 copper-plato chaHera 
issoQd hy or iiodBr of fioiuo I'ulei’J} wLosh 

names alternate between Mnliafiiva Gttpta and 
MahQblmTn Gupta, wo learu iit one time 
tbo Samimlpur Tract having heeti separatM 
from and itKlependent of the miiin nteiu of the 
Kosala coimtrjf’ composed of the lifsliricts of 
Raipur and Bilaapnr, assumed the name of 
Koaula or Dak?ii^ Kosala^ and the rulers re¬ 
ferred tn dcsiguatod themselves os lords of 
iCot^ala us well as of the Trikaliugu country. 
It suggeaU tn one very naturally that tlieee 
rulers who were keen iu the matter of rctuiuing 
the name Kosala to the tract of country which 
was severed from the real country of Kosala nnd 
were very particular iu assuming the title 
Kosulendra in addition to their glorious title 
Trikaliugfidliipatij^ hud perhaps once siich an 
iiiliiuate rHiaiioti with a riding huiiHu of the 
mutii Ko^aFa country that it became a matter 
of feeling ivith them to retain tlie name Kosals 
ii» the inanuer tfiey did, 

T!iia induces us to look up the records of 
the rulers of Bj]aapur>cum-Ruipur of a date 
anterior to the time of the Haihayas of Ratanpnr. 
Wc do not at Srst louk into the Haihayu records 
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first becHiiMe the Hdilinyns differ altfl^wtlier 
from the Koenln Guptas of the epigrnpMo 
records of SAmbalptir id rara and gotrn, and 
MHCOiidly hccuiise the Haihayrts, na their records 
eonfiiieii themselves wholly tu the limits 
of Dilaspur-rNMi-Haipnr, ntid only ficcRsiodaJly 
in a fitful way made some exjieditions into 
terrikiries lying to the east of their domi¬ 
nion. 

Some inscriptions diecovered at ftajini and 
ilf; neigh 1)011 rliood in the district ol Eaipm- give 
ns sorno facts relating to a dynasty of rnlera 
heginning with Udayatia, coining of the Lunar 
race and reigning in the Koaata country which 
had then the town of Sirpur for itg capital. It 
has to be distinctly noted that Sirpur (Sripura 
of the record of Tirnra Deva) ia about 40 miles 
eaat; by north fr<im Raipur, and Rujim is a 
town on the right Ijank of the MHlinnadi river, 
atxmt 2-i miles tti the eouth-cHSt of Raipur in 
the Central ProTinces, 

Tivara Dera claiming to 1w of lineage 

of the Lunar race declares in bis Bajim Grant 
{F. I., p. 20L) that hfs second name (required 
to be adopted on liSsiimptioQ of royalty) ivaei 
and the names of hi« father and 
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graoUfAtber were XaDnu Devu and ludrabiila 
Fcspectively. Again it is obtAiniid in n Sirpur 
Tti script ion that Uthtj/atta was the fathor of 
Lidrabala, the grandfather nf Tiram Dcva, 
Thifl Udai/am haa been righlly ideiittHed ivfib 
ITdayaDA whom PaUHvarnalJa Naridivarman of 
Peniuaular India once conquered, captured and 
retuased again by about 735 A. D. Following 
the reading of the inaoriptiona by Ounningbam, 
1 atated previously elsewhere that Udayana was 
by deaceut a Sarara; Mr. Ilira Lnl has now 
oonoluaiTely proved that the word Sasadfaara 
of the inscription was mis-read by Cuiiuingbam 
as Savara. It is undoubted that if even 
TJdayaim bad a non-Aryan origin, either he or 
a successor of his could not or would not de¬ 
clare the fact of Ida liuinble origi^i consistently 
with Ilia claim upon the proud Lunar race. This 
fact, howevor, cannot be and should not be 
igiioi'cd that the Kosala country we have been 
talcing notice of, was a country of fiaTara pre- 
dumtnance. It is perhaps on this account that 
Udayana has lieen called a ^^Sahltara^' chieftain 
in the accounts of the deeds of Pallavumatla 
Nandivarnian. 

Referring to the date Circa 735 as the 
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tiijje i>f Kamiivarman's BX|>eilttioo, 800 A, D. 
Ima lM;en fixed by siorne sobnlars itE the 
approximate date of tJie commenccmenli of tbe 
reign of TirarH Dsva who was alno JilahatfiTa 
bj*riaitm. In all probability TlPHra Mali3siva 
was succeeded for a short tinio by hia brother, 
for when Bftlarjuna, the son of Tivara’s brotlier, 
asstitued tile rule, ho becamo a Mohaaim Gupta, 
U has to bo noted that the nioblior of BSlarjuna 
was a princess of the Gupta fajuFiy of 
M^gadlm. 

How long BfijarjuTia's son reigned after the 
death of bia father, has not been ascertained i 
on the other hand, it appears frtmi the Sarabha- 
piir Inscriptions tiiat another ruling house came 
into power for a short time, by ousting tlje song 
of Bltlftrjiins from the district of Raipur. It 
has been aaeertaineti that the rulers of Sarabha- 
pur liud no sway over the Sainbalpur Tract 
and their kingdom only extended fnim BiJaspur 
to Kharifir which is now a sseniindary to the 
south-west of Bolangir Patna. 

Now that the Samhalpur Tract was a part 
of the Kosala cauutry and that tract did not 
come under the rule of the Sarabhapur Rajdg 
^vho ousted the suns of BaJdrjuna from Sirpur, 
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it may be elroiigly siippose'l tliat tbe eklest atin 
of Dftlarjuiia llrthfiSiva Gupta cuiiki mid did 
retain for himfiu If this tract of S»raiHil|nir nud 
ilid not eeaee to caII liimsclf tbe cliief of the 
Kosftla country. Tbia siippoaifcion i.? tery 
atrongly supported by tlie facts disclosed by 
the Saiubaipur Cup[wf-plAto Charters ruontioued 
above, 

Buforu diflCHSsing in detail nil the important 
facte of the charters of the Kosala 0iiptaM of 
Sambalpur tmly the following leading facta dia- 
closed by Ihosa cliarters may tie very briefly set 
out. The earliest coppfir-plate charter hitherto 
discovored is that of Janarnejaya- This iTatia- 
mejaya llfaliilbhava Gupta was a Mahar^ija mid 
was the son of EitjH Mahiisiva Gupta, YaySti 
MabS^iva Gupta is the name of the son nf 
Jaumnejaya Mahftbhava Gupta, and Tayati’s 
son was Bhimaratha MKhribhava Gupta, They 
have all described themHulves »a lords of 
Kosaia (Ko^lendro), and belanging to the 
Lunar race (Somakulatilaka), The Mssertioti of 
CiJiitiinghaia must therefore be accepted an tpaic 
currect that this dynasty of rulers came of the 
ruling house of Birpur which ruled Dak^^a 
Eosala for full sije geueratiotia. 
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Aa t)iH names of tiiH kiagis of this Lnimr 
DjiJ!i«ty alternatD beMvtjBD Mdhfldiva Gupta and 
Mnhftbhava Gupta, the fathoi* of JuDamejaja 
who itt distinctly recorded to have hoen a Mn ha. 
e'iva'G tip till iVHfl no doubt the son of one Hahii- 
hlmTa Gupta, hut we cannot dediiitvJj say if the 
grandfather of Jiinamojaya waa that sou of 
BalSrjuna Mahttsira Gupta aWio was ous|.ed 
from Sirpur and would have liecomo u hlalii^ 
bliavu Gtipfa if ho could rojgn in his pntwrna] 
kiugdom. Looking to other facts relating to 
the time of the Sambalpiir Guj>tiia {eorae of 
which have already been noticed ami others will 
be noticfKl preBently), it may he said that if 
QSlui'jiiiia tif Sirpur was not tbo great-grand¬ 
father of Jamiinojaya, not more than two more 
gonernlioQS of rttlera could come Itetwean tho 
ousted SOL of Bularjiina and the father of Junu- 
mejaya. W^a know that the Halliuyaa of the 
C-liedi Country pushed forward the frontier of 
their tenitury very cousiderahly by the liegin- 
iiing of tlie tenth century A.D., and from 
Amarakantaku to a point heyntid the Hasdo in 
tlie Ticinity of the Upper Mahanadi Plains the 
hulk of the Kosala Country came under the rviio 
of the Haihayns. Tt has been said that the 

n 
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Guptas of Sirpur were ousted by the Rajas of 
Sarabhpur who are known to have ruled for 
only a short period previous to the advent of the 
Haihayas in Kosala. Consequently the Sarahli- 
pur Dynasty came in power some time prerious 
to the tenth century A.D. We know definitely 
of only two rulers of the Sarabhpur Dynasty 
and if we for safety’s sake suppose that about 
two more kings flourished in that dynasty, we 
can assign some 60 years only to the rule 
of the Sarabhpur Rajas. The facts mentioned 
in the “Bilaspur Gazetteer” do not justify us to 
grant a longer time to the rule of the Rajas of 
Sarabhpur. 

Making allowance for a decade this way or 
that way we may hold that the middle of the 
ninth century A.D. must be the time when the 
rule of the Sirpur Guptas came to an end. This 
time tallies exactly with what has been said 
regarding the date of Udayana and of Udayana’s 
great-grand-son Tivaradeva Mahasiva. 

Jananujaya’s Date .—We shall not then be 
far wrong if we hold in view of the above facts 
that the ninth century did not expire when Jana- 
mejaya Mahabhava Gupta, the* father of Yayati 
Mahasiva Gupta, set up an independent kingdom 
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of hie own jo wljicJi tliu Sambnlpur Traet was 
included. 

The Bjiigraphio recordSj wlilcli will have to 
bo laid under contHbution now to set forth other 
faote of historical importance, are named horn 
to enable the reuders to refer to tljem eH(ii]j. 
TJiujr are : (IJ A Charter of iTaiiMiiiejsja edited 
by myself, Iff J., Vol. XI, p. 93 ,* (2—5) Four 
charters of Janamejaya edited by Fleet, E. L, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 341 t;t Aeq.i (fi) Satalma Charter 
of •Janamejaya, KJ., VoL VIII,, pp. 13S—18; 
(7) Charter of Yayati edited by mo, J.tt.O.B.S,, 
1916; (8) Cliurfcer of YaySti edited by h’ieet, E.I., 
VoL Til, p, 351 ; (9) Charter nf Yayati edited 
by me, E.L, Vol. XI, p. 95 ; (10) Bhitnnrutha's 
Charter edited by Fleet, E. 1„ Vol. IH, p. 355 ; 
(11) Soitiesvam's Charter edited by me, E.I,, 
VoL Xn, p. 237. 

Of the 11 rcooids noted aljove Nos, 1, 7* 9 
anil 11 were unearthed in tJie Feudatory State of 
Sonpur, and jiiat after i,lieii' discovery I obtained 
them from the KiiUng Qliiefe of Sonpur for de¬ 
ciphering and editing iliern, It is unmistakable, 
as 1 showed wheu editing" them, that they were 
issuod by the grantora residing in the Slate of 
Sonpur and that they all relate tu villages most 
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pf Avhich rataiii to-cloy tbe very nmutsa wbieh 
tbose old rooordii! diHcloso. 

The record No. fJ wa.^ diacovordd et Setalma 
in the district o£ Samlialfnir ; the record first 
cumc to my hand but owing to HOuje mistake^ on 
tbo part of Mr, Slocockj the tlieu Deputy Corii- 
mksionor of Sambnlpurj it waa sent away with 
my translation and traDsliteratiun to Uie Nagpur 
Museum, It wag afterwarde edited by Mr. 
Itaakav in the "Epigniplim Indiea.” Tiiie rucortl 
ulijc) rulates to ibe rory village Satalma (called 
Satallamfi in tbe plates) wliure it was unearthed 
and was isauetl from Miirsiuiti’—tbe modern 
Miirsing in tbo Jarasinga Sieraindary in Ibu 
Feudatory State of Patna, within a short distance 
from the village Satulma. 

Of the other six ehartera obtained in tho 
Government Recoivl-i'uon) at Cuttack, it is fortnu> 
ately on record that cliarter No. 2 ividch was 
also issaed from tbe victorious camp of tho 
grantor pitched at MurslmA, was xmeartlied lu 
the Feudatory State of Patna and wag sent to 
Cuttack from Samhalpur. The village Vaka- 
veddit ou tbe River Qiigit as meutiotted In this 
recui'd cannot but he i)thor than the luoderu 
village Pakehira wbicb is near ihu Police Station 
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Sfvlobliata on Uie River Ong. TJia writer yf 
tlio TGeoi'fl iu Koi G']io$a, son of VaMabha 
Ghoi^i, who ia exactly the fiemm inentioDcd ia 
retfonl No. 1 U3 tho wetter thereof. Sangrfima 
OjfiSj the engraver uf the copper*plate charter, is 
al^to (ho engraver of the SatiiJmn FJates. The 
text is said to liave heen composed bj the son of 
Malladhilra Dull a and the name of this very 
person oectire in other grants the fiud-pkea of 
which has not been kept on recoi-d. Of the 
H rah man grantees of Vekaveddfi one ia mention¬ 
ed to Jifive been the original resident of Loi* 
Srifiga. which is no other than the village Loi- 
Hinga in the neighIxnirhood of Salebhata. The 
second Brahman grantee is said to have been 
the original resident of Kliavd^ E?ctra liaving 
migrated there from 04n>y&$ringa. DduynaringH 
wJiioh is modern Od^iuga is in tlm Native State 
of Atmallik, and the Statu of Atmallik adjoins 
the Stato of Sonpnr exactly where the pargana 
or vipaya of Klta^ulahiiUt> in Sod pur lies, I 
identify therefore the village Eh-'i^jud^ Ksetro of 
the rcconl with inodern Khovdshata in Sonpur. 

I should also mention that this Elia^da FC$et ra 
ia montiotied in the Satrii Bhanja Charter which 
was nnearthed in the Sonjnir State at a pJaco 
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not vci-y far off from Kotaamlui ami Klia^daliatfl 
anfi wan edited by nto ic tbo EJ., Yol. X.[. The 
liottie of tliQ tLii'd Brahman grantee whh at 
wliioh ia very likely Nnpursiuga in 
the Honpur Statn aud whicli hnS al^o pci'liaps 
been nieutioucd in another record Ofl NupiiLInra 
KhH^4a> Tt ia tii lie noted that the fourth 
Bmhtrian grantee catne to the State of Patna 
from the Kalinga Country ami hiij name iConda 
Deva aeenjs toTje Teingu in form. 

Like the record No. 2 above, the records 
Noa. 3, 4 and 9 must have been sent to the 
record-room at Cuttack by some officer of 
SamlMilpiir, for tJiey, like the other recorda 
noticed aliove, relate not only to the Kunaia 
Country but also to villagea nrhioh can ho identi¬ 
fied in the Samhalpur Tract. That the text of 
them was composed by MallajDatta has been dis* 
tinel ly meIILioned in them. These three records, 
as Dr. Fleet haa rightly remarked, form a tri- 
phali-tamra-BSuana or one set of three connected 
charters, in which villages eitnate at three differ^ 
ent parts of the Kosala Country were granted by 
Janamojaya Muhfibhava Gupta to bis Brabman 
minister SadliArtt^a. In one charter tbu villages 
granted are and falling within 
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the visaya of Pova (modern Poa in the State of 
Sonpur), in the other the name of the village 
granted is Arkigrama in the Tulumva Kha^<}a, 
and in the third the name of the granted village 
is Tuleijda which is in all likelihood the modern 
village of Tuhinda lying only within a few miles 
from the big village of Poa. Tulumva or Tu- 
rumva which is modern Turum is now on the 
border of the State of Sonpur and is included 
in the British District of Sambalpur ; between 
the cultivated fields of the villages of Turum 
and Arigram (identified with Arkigrfima) flows 
the tiny River Jira. It has been recited in the 
text that the grantor issued the charters when 
he was residing in his “ftrarna” ; “arSma-sama- 
vaaita” is the word in the text. Where this noted 
ai-ama was, the very mention of which at the 
date of the issue of the records could signify a 
particular place, may now be conclusively 
shown to have been in the town of Sonpur it¬ 
self. It will be seen by referring to the record 
No. 7 above, that Raja Yayati, son of the grantor 
of these records, issued the Maranja-Mura Char- 
* ter while residing in the Vxhur-Ar&ma close 
to the town of Suvai'^apura or Sonpur, on the 
confluence of the Mahanadi and the Tel; “Malia- 
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nre tL© words in the text to 
point qiit tho situation of the Ythitr-Arilina. 

As to the rooord No. 8, it will suffico to say 
timt il IVH.S issued from Vinltapiii'n on the Maha- 
nadi wliicli liti« already lie«ii ideTiUliiti) with 
Rinika in tho Sonpnr Statn. The charter No. 10 
iiifJMttii hy Bhlumrathn, j^uri nf Yiiyati, wuh also 
issued from thiit town on the Mnliauadi winch 
was the principal seat of his father and has on 
that account been culled JajSti-nagura. This 
name Jsjati-nagai'a has not now been rotainsd 
either by the town of Sonpnr or by the town of 
Biiilka. It should be meDtioned here that the 
place-names excepting Jajiiti'nngnra mentioned 
in the charters are names of places in the Sonpnr 
State. 

It is notoworthy that all the epigi-nphic 
records (liitborto disooverei'l ami piibJislieil) of 
the Kosala Qiiptas ivLi> iinirurmly describe them- 
selves ha Parama-Mflhesvara Parama-BltaitSi-aka 
MahftTwjadhiiwja Parnmesvara Somakulutiluka 
Tri-Ealingadhipati, roiuto to the geogruphicHl 
area which may now be fitly described us the 
Sainbuipnr Tract. When we lake into consider- ' 
atiou the vnriotie dates on which the cimrtcre of 
Jananiejaya and Yayati were ieaued, we find thot 
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ljs>th tlieso rulers were eoustantly [ir^sent in tlie 
SambalpUT Tmct dLiriii|T their hmg and 

raided prineipally in tha Fundalury Statt^ of 
Soiipur. We {jef. no donbfc difltiuct. and defiuUe 
rtrferefice in tfie eliarter^ of Xayuti and hm bod 
B hitnurut]]!! llmt Iiotls oE them Imd to eiitrnat 
tho ride oF (he Koeala Country to their oapahie 
uijtl tniyted minisUrs, to go out perlmps to 
exorcise directly their influence as oYorlords in 
l^he Tri-Kfilingft Cunntry, hub thU very raferencc 
afgues strongly in favour of the suppoeitiou that 
they made Kosala tlieir principal liome. Wt^ Hiiall 
preaently see lio^v thig supposition ig strongly 
oonfirmed l>y the accounts of the Cbola iiivadcrg 
who, with a rieiv to succe^sridly establish their 
influence oTer Orissui had to thu riidn 

tract of "04ra Vif?aya*^ to meet tlm rulers of 
Dnksina Kosaln in their contest. We point out 
here the manner in which Snvar^piirii or Snn- 
pnr has been mentioneti in the charters under 
consideration to aignify its importance. 

Soiipur tke Oripml Capital a/ the Komla 
fi tipla^, —M^ra d ja- Mu rfi C li a rtcr (not cd a bove 
ns record No, 7) which w^as isaiicd itt the tliird 
year of tlie reign of Yayati Maliflsiva Qnjita 
registers the fad that his seat at Snnpnr was a 
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Pattarux, As to the true significance of the term^ 
I refer the readers to my article—Notes on 
Some Pali Words—in the J.E.A.S. (Bombay 
Branch) for 1909 . “Pattana*^ from which the 
term Patna has been derived meant originally such 
a port town on the confluence of some rivers 
which had a royal seat. This is why the old 
Patalipntra (or Pali-putto of the common par¬ 
lance of the olden times) got the name Patna 
being situated on the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Son. It will be found on the map that 
the present town of Sonpur stands exactly where 
it did during the days of Yayati and his father, 
namely, on the confluence of the Tel (Tela of this 
record) and the Mahanadi (Plate I, 11 . 2 - 3 ). It 
was, therefore, a fit place to be called a Pattana, 
for in the first place the town is on the confluence 
of two rivers and in the second place it was made 
a place for royal residence. As neither the old 
capital of the Feudatory State of Patna 4ior any 
portion of that State is on the confluence of some 
rivers, I strongly suspect that Sonpur was the 
capital of the portion of territories of the Gupta 
Rajas we are dealing with which may be identi¬ 
fied with the whole of the Sarabalpur Tract in¬ 
cluding the State of Patna, and that perhaps 
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when tbe Rajas of some subsequent time cher¬ 
ishing the tradition of these days lost the Sonpur 
area and had to be satisfied with the possession 
of the area covered by the Patna State, they 
ga^e the name Pattana attached to the Sonpur 
town to the capital of the limited area. 

It has been shown that the founders of the 
new dynasty of the Kosala Guptas cannot be 
placed later than the earlier part of the^ tenth 
century A.D.; now that Janamejaya Mahabhava 
Gupta, son of a Raja Mahasiva Gupta, ruled for 
not less than 31 years, and in the third year of 
his rule Yayati Mabas'iva Gupta issued his 
Mftranja-Mura Charter, it may be asserted that 
the date of the Mftranja-Mura Charter cannot be 
later than the middle of the lOth century A.D- 
It is therefore very interesting to note that the 
spot on which the royal pavilion stood at the 
time of issuing the charter, bears even to-day 
the unmistakable sign of there having been a 
Vihftr-Arama and many Devayatanas or temples. 
The groves of trees now existing may not be 
very old, but this spot at the east end of the 
* town has never been the homestead land of the 
people of the town. There are also many 
temples there, though it cannot be said with 
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certainty if tbcy am the very temples named 
ill the fcurtli line of the first plate ; there is 
even dott on the spcit the temple of ( iitj Goddess 
Blmgavati mGiithjiied in the charter, hut she baa 
not got to-daj her additional title PanobSmRarl 
BliadrSmbiha, 

As the lord of Tri-Katinga, Y&ySti nainea 
the three fiivisions of hia Bea-board territory 
distinctly and apedficHlIy by the naiiies Utkala, 
Kougada (already shown to have been the oM 
name of the district of Puri) and Kaliiigs, How 
far hia territorial authority extended in the 
Kaliuga fimintry, cannot be ascertained ; Very 
likely ill those days of Chola power, the KaJinga 
portion of the Qupta nilera wag eompriaed of 
the distHct of Ganjam. 

Til get some idea of the relatinn of the 
conflict that existed between tlm Oholas and 
Koeala Guptas, some other facts disclosed hy 
the epigraphic records of the time should l>e 
disciiased liere. It was by jihoiit. the otid of the 
ninth century A.D. that the rule of the Sirpur 
rulers of the house of Udayann, Tlvam Ueya and 
Ihllarjuna came to an end in the distiiots of * 
Kaipiir and Hilaapur. Wo Imvo auggested (Jiat 
the son of Balarjutm ivho was ousted from 
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Sirpur is the grandfather of Janamejaya Mahs- 
bhava Gupta, and he it was who retained for 
his family that eastern portion of Daksi^a 
Kosala which may be called the Sarabalpnr 
Tmct. It may be inferred from the inscriptions 
of Bhava Deva published by Kielhorn (J. R. A. S., 
1905, pp. 617—629) that even before the 
extinction of the rule of the dynasty headed 
by Udayana, some scions of the family estab¬ 
lished their rule at different places in Northern 
Ifldia. The assumption of the title of Kesarin 
by Bhava Deva has also to be noted in this 
connection. 

Relation of Vanga with Kosala and TA- 
Kalinga .—It is again disclosed by the Maranja- 
Mura Charter that the ruler of Vanga as dis¬ 
tinguished from R^ha and Gauda was in those 
days a descendant of the Sirpur rulers. * 

This highly important fact has to be very 
carefully noticed, and it is in connection with 
this that the conflict that subsisted between 
the Kosala Guptas and the Cholas may be 
ascertained to a certain extent. 

It is impossible to say with the help of the 
historical material now available, whether it 
was Janamejaya or his father Mah^iva who 
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first conquered Tri-Kalinga comprised of Utkala, 
Kongada and Kalinga, or whether in the 
conquest of Tri-Kalinga the Kosala Guptas 
received anj help from the ruler of Vanga who 
has been declared in the MSranja-Mura Chapter 
to be of the family of the Kosala Guptas. The 
statement, however, of YajSti regarding the 
king of Bengal is highly interesting. Next to 
the imprecatory verses in the charter relating 
to the gift of the villages by Yayati in his own 
kingdom, appears the following couplet t)f 
which the last word consisting of five letters, 
standing as an appellation to Yayati is not 
decipherable: 

Asmad Vangijnvaje k.ile yah kaSchit Nripatirbhabet 
Tasya ham p^arajosmi Tayatih---^_ 

The couplet means; Whoever will become 
king in future in Bengal in our VangSnvaya or 
Bengal line, the dust of his feet am I, Yayati. 
The true significance of this expression of 
honour and loyalty is not easy to determine. 
Again, it is not easy to see whether by becoming 
an adopted son or a son-in-law a scion of the ' 
family in question could once come to rule in 
Bengal. It is, however, pretty certain that 
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RfijS Tahiti bad been with bi^ furcu m Hungnl 
to lend military lielp to tbe king of Bengal in 
repelling an attack or attacks of the invaders 
from Gurjaraj Lsta, KarnaUi and Kawhi^ from 
till! provinces af Unijlm and Gainja as mentioned 
ill tile third line of the second plate. It Iiaa also 
lieen aUted tbere that his hodtf purifiett by 
iiis slormy jprnd rahi':ti ift Radhii aikf Qtiuda ttiid 
his liistrif shone lii’s ‘ptttHtt-skttiidrti, or /uU hi 
Bengal, It is clear from ttie nature of the 
rdention that Yay^ti did nut gii into Bengal 
for a Cfinquoflt ; lie by bis deed liecarriu illustri- 
(iiis, is ivhat 1ms been mentioned. 

It liHS again to be noted that it was not 
likely t.liHt Vayati proceeded to Bengal to oust 
the Soutliernei'S fruni that country, for the route 
of the Southerners lay through Orissa. Very 
likely YayUti led his military force into Bengal 
in connectioii with the expedition uf the Weai- 
-erners intii t hat country, and mention uf Kar^ata 
anil JCUnclii along with TJtta and Gurjara signi* 
fies merely that at different times YaySti had to 
oome in condiot with the forces of the eountries 
named in one and the same lino of the charter. 

Tits Oiutlfis atid the Kosohj (f w/ihis.—I'he 
Cholas as well as other Andhra rtilera atleinpled 
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at vRi-iortS tiiiifis from the eighth cent.iirj^ uTUvarfi 
to get H footing iu Oi-issa, anil therefore it ie 
difEcult to wlmt particular iueideute of which 
time have been wlhtded to ljy pTwiiainojayn and 
Yayati in their charters wlien rHferriiig to tlrair 
conflict with the SoutLernore. Tlie ohaHere 
disclose n peaceful possee.'iiou by those rulers of 
Ijie whole empire oonsistibg of Eosala nticl Trio 
Kaliiigu. We notice in the diartors that Brahtimu 
faiiiilieK were being brought rroru Knlinga utid 
Ocli'a (or Kongada) for Hottiing (heni in tITe 
Eotiala Country. Consequently their occasional 
conflict witli the Southerners must be of it dato 
earlier tiian the time of Ihljaraja tiie Great, [.hat 
is to say, earlier than the latter half of the 
teDtli century A.D, 

Wo refer here to that wdl-aficGrtained time 
when the Cholne in their alt era pt to conquer .come 
northern countries jiasseil through OrissH and 
helil at times a loose sovereignty over Orissa or 
04 ™ Vi™ya. We I corn from the I'liscrlptiona of 
lUjariija the Great, RajaLesari Yarnjiiii 

Chola Dora, that, lie conquered tlie Kalinga 
Country including Orissa towards the end of * 
the tenth century A.D, Hia son Hfijeudra 
Chula led his conquering expedition into 
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Bengal, established his overlordship in Orissa 
and proceeded against the Somavarnsi Guptas in 
Kosala Country by traversing the rude and hilly 
tract of Orissa. Though it is admitted on all 
hands that these Chola Rajas did not or rather 
could not establish their sway over Orissa, it is 
hardly likely that these incidents took place 
during the rule of either Janainejaya or Yayati; 
the time seems to be later than the date of even 
Bhimaratlia. 

* It appears however to be pretty certain that 
the successors of Bhimaratha Mahabhava Gupta 
maintained a shaky overlordship over Orissa 
during the latter half of the lOtli century A. D* 
We learn from Southern India Inscriptions that 
in 1070 A. D. Rajendra Chola II, or Raja* 
kesari Varman, who subsequently assumed the 
title Kulottanga Chola Deva, deposed Parft- 
kesari Varman of the regular Chola line and 
seized the Chola crown. This Chola king over¬ 
ran the whole of the Tri-Kalinga Country even 
though he could not secure any permanent 
footing in Orissa. 

Bhubaneshwar Inscriptions of TJddyota and 
KolSvati and the Sonpur Plates of Kumara 
Sornesvara Deva (edited by me in E. I., Vol. XII, 
12 
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pt>. 2ft7 et neq.) nitty bt* I'eliet] upon to bold tbftt 
Uio KoahIh Guptas did not ceAae to ride over 
OrieiiA Aud KnitHlH ftHitti 1070 A. D> to tfao eHrly 
part of the 12th cenf iiry A. D. tliotigli their sit iia" 
tion must IiftTe lieen precarious- Bi'abmeritfarA 
Iiiacriptioiitt at BhubaneBhwar give ns the early 
part of the l2Hi century A. O- as (he time 
when ITdciyota uf the line of the Kosak Gnptas 
CDHtlntietl to liohi souie regnal nutlioHty in Orissai 
though perhaps liis positiem was insecure and 
insignificant. TJie cliarter of Kinnarii Sonicfivara 
Deva informs na that the Kouala Country was 
whoily allowed to lie governed lij' some gover- 
novB while the weak orerlords were I'usiding 
iti the Sea*board f.ravL of Grissa to govern that 
portion of the oountry direclly. Perhaps Uii« 
was liDiv the administration was being luaintain* 
«d Fi'om the time of Bhimaratba onwai'd^ for it 
has been distiriutly mentioned in the charter of 
Bhimarathn iMahftbhava 0 ujita timt the govern- 
fiieiit of the Kosak Country was entrusted to some 
njiiilaters. As the rule of tiie Kosak Guptas 
wholly terminated during the early years of the 
iStli centui'y A. aimie detailed account uf the 
charter of Kuriinra Someavam Deva should be set 
out to depict (he political sitiintion of the time. 
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ndf^A hj/ the Cr&i^rwrtf.—The charter 
of Kiiiijflrit Somes vara Deva. issued from tUe 
tE>wn of Sonpiir, mentions tlie name of Parama 
MahesFara ifohftrfljidhirSja Paramos vara Soma- 
kiii^ftilaka Tri-KalingSdliipati Sri MabfibLara 
Gupta Raja Dova at Btnrtiiig, but there is unLbing 
specific there to dotertnine either the time of 
tliis ruler or liis pnsitiou in lIju eerier of the 
Mahftbhara GuptiiJii* I t hfthi not alao been speci¬ 
fied ivbat relation subsisted I>ett7een this 
Maliabjiiiva Gupta and Uddjota of the I2tli 
century A.D^ It in quite evidopt that the 
Kosalrt Country, within which the Sonpur State 
was still then included, mid of which Scinpiir 
was still then the capital, was heiu^ governed 
by the governors uf the Guptas, for the whole 
tract Ilf (he Kofielu Country is mentioned to 
have heeji granted fpmi^tiikrita) by Uchiyota to 
one Abhinmnyu Deva ; we also Jearu that 
KuTnaradhirJija Somes vara Deva of the Lunar 
race was the minor lord of Kosala reHidijig at 
Sonpur then dei^ignated by the name Pu^chirnH- 
Lanka. Unw tJiis Kuujarn Somt^^vara ivaa either 
'directly or indirectly conriecied with the Lunar 
race of thy Guptas has not been stated in this 
charter* As to the tsaino Paschime*Lanka, a 
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WQvd may Iih iidd<sd* The people of Soiipur 
kno^ it fay fernditiou that once Uip town of SoH" 
pur lioiMJ tbia n^tiw Pii^eljiina-Lanka^ though it 
ift Liiicertam when yiich » uamo was given to the 
toivii- A rock in the bed of the Mj^iha?iiidi 
within ft st^jue'a throw from the palace of tho 
present MaViin-tija is culled Lankeevuri^ and this 
Lflukcsvari bss bwnd roforrcd to hs lj«nkavai‘' 
ttuka ill the MaliHfii C<»|ip«r-pliites of Yogi'svsfa 
Dhvu VaniiHn. Th« Ratiiijjinr Stone Inmi ip- 
tions gf Jajalitt Devft mention tha fact that ttiia 
JajalU Dwvji of the tlHihaya DjrnBstji defeated the 
Rajft of Andiira-Kitiiady aa well a» a neighboitr- 
idg RjiJa, Soinesvarn by niujie. I am inclinnil to 
identify the latter with the Sonicavara of tbia 
grant, aii .rajullu Iteva’a expedition took place in 
the 12th century and Kimedy (as has li«eii shown 
before) is quite in the neighbourhood of Sonpur. 

No doubt the overlordahip nf tbo rulers whoao 
names alternate between Muhahhavtt Gupta and 
Mfthawiva Gupta has been acknowledged in the 
charter iindep discussion, hut the seal attached 
to the cbai ter shiiwa that for the emhlenis of old 
Kosula Guptas now oinhloios were fluhstitiilod. 
Tliia ahiiuld bo pointed out because of ita liistor- 
icnl eigiiidcaDCc. 
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Tfi^ New md Old .— Ae h usiifll with 

oth*^r oh art era tofcrnid to iu this cliapitsr, a 
oiroular ring through tho pluLtig uf thh 

ohartor and thia ring in Beoiirt^d by u seal ni th^ 
top? This seal dotjs not oontHijj any legend and 
liEiUko the sirfil of the fjld4itne rnlerg (lu he ila- 
ficrdieri prifSently) has imtm fKHljioTRH:l in the 
Rlju[ie [if a lotn^. The inner aide ef the ^eal ia 
iinilfiw ; the loiv^er external ring of the seal eon- 
BiBtB of Id petalis. On the top anrfaco there is a 
seated figure mlh the right arm outatretehed te 
tho knee within the euolosure of a hiosBomiiig 
creeper^ The figure Seeujs to re|irestEriL a 
and if «he Hie repretumfalion of 
IjaksmK f may boweverp, that the posture 
iiidleafing pE^aceful mediLatiou in liardly copsfet* 
ent with the figure of any goddess. 

Mdta^ngi Mtihd-Lfikml .—I proceed to describe 
now the cliaracfer of the Boal attached to the char¬ 
ter of the older Kosala Guptas. All the ehiirtura 
of l.he Kosala Guptaa hithurto discovermi contain 
three jdates of four Bnles and are atning together 
on a circular ring 3i inohes in diameter and 
^ inc!) in thickncsB. The ring paSBCS tbrou gh 
cirenUr hole^ bored through the left margins of 
thu ptiiteB^ and itH end^ are Buonred in a lump of 
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copper the upper surface of which may be fitly 
described as an oval-shaped seal. This seal 
bears the figure of a goddess in relief squatting m 
a lotus^ jlanked on each side by an elephant 
with uplifted tmnk. The goddess, therefore? is 
undoubtedly the representation of Matangi 
or Kamala of the Dasa-Malifividy^. This 
Matangi Kainalatmika is no doubt called 
Maha-Laksmi, but she should not be confound¬ 
ed with the Goddess Laksmi. This goddess 
was undoubtedly the household goddess of 
the Kosala Guptas and her representation on 
the seals indicated directly the authority of the 
rulers. Kumdra Soraesvara has been spoken of 
as belonging to the Lunar race of the earlier 
rulers, but it is a patent fact that he departed 
from the custom which once obtained in the 
ruling house of the Kosala Guptas. The temple 
of Kosalesvara at Vaidyanath on the Tel River 
in the Sonpur State bears on the arch of the 
gateway a very beautiful representation of this 
Matangi Maha-Laksmi, and this representation 
is strikingly similar to what we meet with on 
the seals ol the early Kosala Guptas. I am 
inclined to hold that this temple of Kosalesvara 
was built at a time when the goddess described 
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was bsitig specifically honoured in the 
Sbote of Sonpnr. In no other temple I his figure 
appearfi and this figure ceases to he rojireseatod 
on the seals of the Eajaa in the 13th century 
A.T). 

This MUtangi Mahfl-L«k, 5 ml haa not l«e« 
honoured in imy temple in Oi'is^a and the hojld- 
ing of an/ temple in Orissa hy Janaraeja/a, 
Yayati ami Btilmiirallia has not, !»eeii loforred tn 
in any hitlterto-discoTered charters of the rulers. 
Tlie temple of Bhubaneshwar was very likefy 
constriiOLed during the rule of the Giiptns of 
Kosa]a-iiifi»*Tri-Kalingi4, hut the nan-mention of 
the cooelriictioii of Guoli a hnge edifice of great 
tmportauce leads me to think that the AriWiivwi- 
Kirifra lit Bhiibanesliwar came into eiistence 
at a time not earlier than the middle of the lOtli 
century A.D, 

BdiiUati of Bengal ndth K&salti-eum^Tri^ 
Kalin^ti .—It has hcen shown abore how Ring 
Yayflti had iutimatu relation with the Kings of 
Bengal. The diacloaure of this relation in th» 
MAraiija-Murfi Charter inakee it easy to under¬ 
stand how Bengali Ka/a-stlias could come into 
the service of the Rajas of this dynasty. What 
I had stated regarding the preSsonce of the 
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Bengali Kayastbas in Kosala before I discover¬ 
ed tbe Maranja-Muift Charter is reproduced 
below because of tbe bistorical and ethnic signi¬ 
ficance of tbe matter. 

King Janaraejaya and his successors Cad 
many Bengali Kayastbas for their court officers. 
We get tbe name Kailasa Gbosa, father of 
Vallabba Grbosa ; Koi Gbosa, son of Vallabha 
Gbosa ; Malla Datta, son of Dbara Datta in tbe 
employment of Janamejaya ; tbe names Cbfiru 
Datta, Ucbchhava Naga and Allava Naga under 
King YaySti and the names Siuga Datta and 
Mangala Datta under Bbimaratba. None but 
Bengali Kayastbas bear Datta, Gbosa, Naga, etc., 
as surnames. Tbe Oriya Karanas (who may be 
called Kayastbas) never used such surnames. 
Tbe words Datta, Gbosa, Naga,etc.,as inseparable 
parts of tbe names of men, were in use in other 
parts of Northern India; and such names could be 
borne by persons of any and every caste. But as 
these words are surnames here of Kayastbas, 
there can be no doubt that tbe kings had 
Bengali officers under them when they acquired 
territories in tbe forest tract of Sambalpur. 
It will be interesting to tbe Kayastbas of 
Bengal that all tbe Kayastha officers in tbe 
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service of the Kosala Guptas call themselves 
Banakas, that is to say, the descendants of the 
Ksattriya Bajas in their anabhisikta lines. 
This claim of the Kayasthas in solemn State 
doiuments is not a matter which can be 
disregarded easily. 

Language .—It is not the place where I can 
or should discuss the question of the origin of 
either the Oriya Language or the Oriya Alphabet, 
but as the Kosala Guptas have been the makers 
of modern Orissa, some points relating to them 
are mentioned here just to draw the attention 
of the readers to this important matter. It is 
now admitted by all scholars that the script used 
in the plates hitherto discussed as well as in 
' other allied inscriptions is exactly the script 
which was in use in Bengal at this time. It is 
also a fact that the Bengali letters as they are 
now, were in use in Orissa at least in the early 
part of the 14th century A. D. Many stone 
inscriptions and copper-plate inscriptions of 
various Ganga Rajas have come into our posses¬ 
sion and they all show that purely Bengali letters 
* were in full use in Orissa in those days and 
Modern Oriya letters may be noticed only here 
and there in their way of development. The 
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Dravidian proouiKiiation of t'bw vowel f 19 want- 
itijf ID all tho recticda roferred to aiiovw as may 
lift (listiactly proveii by rofen ing ty Boma wrong 
spulliiigg wliore the vowel r tiAG lieen rejtraaant* 
ad liy ri. How tlie BuBtiem Magadhi Ungiiaga 
got into Orissa after its eojonrii in Bengal will 
bo disoiiBsed elsewbero i it may simply Ire niBn* 
tioDcd that some WesLern linguistic forins as are 
found mixed up vvith tlie Biistern MSgadhi forms 
iti fcho Oriya languagUj can be acoownted fi>r by 
the a|H 3 ocli of the early Koaala Guptas who 
migrated into Oriasa from the ChliattiBgarli 
Tract of Bilospiir and Raipur, The roatter 
will bo disouBBod in afi introductory obbht in the 
third Yoluma of the Typical Soleoticuis from 
Oriya Literature which is Iming edited Ity me. 

Th.fi Jifrti(»r^ cf OriJtm .,—Thu orthodo-x history 
of Orissa, the history which the Madia Panji 
(mnintaiiied in llie Jaganuath TVnipie at PiiriJ 
lias registered begins vary rightly with Yuyftti 
(JftjSti according to the accepted proniiiidation 
of the name), son of Janaraejaya, as the first king 
of Orissa. This history has not recognized, nay, 
it could not recifguize, the rulers of the time 
when only the eastern sea-board tract of tbo 
country Formed a part of tha Kalinga Bmpire. 
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Orissa as a country by itself, within some definite 
geographical limits and with one dominating 
speech (Oriya Vernacular) for the various races 
of people, comes into existence by emerging out 
of*a chaotic condition during the rule of the 
Kosala Guptas of Sirpur origin. Janamejaya 
Mahabhava Gupta who reigned for not less 
than 31 years, became the first Adhiraja or 
overlord of almost the whole of the country 
designated by the name Orissa to-day by 
conquering Tri-Kalinga comprised of Utkala, 
Kongada (the district of Puri) and a consider¬ 
able portion of Kalinga or the District of Gan jam. 
Perhaps as the peaceful administration of the 
country began with Jajati, and not with Jana- 
inejaya, the original conqueror or organizer, the 
name of Jajati stands at the head of the dynastic 
list of the Somavarasi Rajas of Orissa in the 
Madia Panji chronicles. That Jajati was the 
son of Janamejaya has, however, been recorded 
in the Panji. 

The name Kesari.—These Lunar Kings of 
Kosala origin have been very wrongly desig¬ 
nated as Kesari Rajas in the Madia Panji. It 
was Dr. Fleet who first pointed out this mistake 
and the right views of Dr. Fleet have been 
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surciuctly recs^rdeJ by Dr. UWfi in i\w Diatmt 
of Puri and Cuttack. Tbs mistake 
cm the part of the Madia Patiji diromcloa has 
been due main!/ to two faotj^ wliiclj are worth 
recording in the interest of liUtarj. The (irat 
fact to be noticed is tlmi thu Madia Panjj ohro- 
uicles eomiiiHiH:ed to iw mairitaiiied froni a Hm« 
not earlier tluiii the middle of fhe 12tf( century 
A. and as aiicb* the accounts of the Eajeia 
who preceded the Garigan had to Ixr i*ecui*dcd by 
mereJy relying ii|ajTi a |K>pu)ar t radii ion in a 
ecu 11 try ]jrtjv*erl™Ily noted for ahort memories^ 
T\wm:iond fact w'hicb includes the first one^ is 
that a confusion ivas tnade of imincs and titlos of 
two different flynaHtje.'^ iif king^s on the one Immh 
though the Sojuavarnal Rajas of Kosala bearing 
ilie riamea of MahAbbara Gupta smi Mabilaiva 
Gupta did norer as a ruki assume tbo title 
Kcaari^—one or two of tboiu sHoru as stray eases 
to have ixirna tbe title Kasari- On the tif.lmr 
liKJiJ it WAH ill the memory of the people that 
the Ganga Rajas who came to occupy Oiissa at 
the decline of tbo dynastic ride of Ibe Jjiinur 
Kings of Kosain origin, bemme powarfnJ in the 
Andhra Country as wsll as id Orissa by putting 
down the power of those Gbola Rajas who iti- 
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▼fti'iftbly bore fbe title This lasili-namod 

fact iDDfit l}c mcntioneil with h few riRtaib to 
wliow litiw the ooijfnaion in qne^^tion arnae, 

VV^e learn from the macriptinne nf Sonth- 
ei-rt KinfjH, that for three oenturiee, 
with the !Hk, tiiu Oholu Unjae were inwling 
Orissa fn*in time to time. A portion of thin 
porioti is oovereiJ liy the rule of Janamejaya anti 
JajM'i and their iJeMCHiidauts. All the Chola 
Rajaa bore th* title Keyjijit mid it is suspected 
tfiAt tmo Kuiipi Kesari waB a grivernor of theirs 
in the Northern Utkala Coiintry. We get ulso 
from Sfititli Indian Insoriptinns thut tii 1070 
A.D. Rajendrii Oholn II or lUjakeeari VarmanT 
who aubaefiiiefitly asanmcd the title Knlottaiiga 
Chola DfVft, iiejmed Fttfskeeari Varnian of ike 
regttlo-r Oholo. line and seized the Chola cniwti. 
Tliia Chulu King overran the whole of the Tri- 
KaiingH Country and Iwcamu al least notninoHy 
the (ivwltiril of Kiilinga and Orisaa. Thus the 
overthrow of the Keaari Kings i')' the iincestors 
of the Ganga Rjijaa of Orissa waa in a vague 
nmtiiicr fixed in the niciuory of the peoplo of 
the country. 

At Uie Lime of the cornjtjest of OrissOt or 
rather the easy atinexatioii of Orissa by Chola 
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to hid AmJlirn Kiugdtmip UdiJjofH wlut 
h/vs been trailed h K#swiri wns in Oriyaa 
ad th^ representative of the once might-j 
dynastj of the EosaJa Kings. Evidently the 
Gangad did not wage any war againat Uddyf^ia, 
for ill the (irst place, nddynta waa allowed to 
reomin tinmoledted where he whHj anil in the 
second place Uddyota as a ruler of Orissa has 
not lieen registered in the Madia Fanji* The 
people of tlio country roraembered the lucidente 
of these days tn the simple maiirii^r that, the role 
of tile dyna>iLy httaded !iy Jaj&tJ r4ime tci an end 
and the Qimgae who hiid overthrown the rule of 
the Kesaris (no matter to which country those 
Kesaris belonged) l>ecanie the Kingi^ of Orissa. 
Thus it was that the facts relating to i'wit 
dynasties were iiopeleesly mi:^ed tip in the 
memory when an account of the dynast}*' of the 
Eoijala Guptas was recorded in the Madia Panji 
and the dynasty was designated as that of 
Eesari Rajas. 

A Summary of Narm^ and Dates.—It is not tlie 
edifice of history but the scaffolding that may bo 
set up to build the cdiJlce what wo get in collect¬ 
ing together somo names of kings and Llieir 
dateSp yet it is a fact that here in f udfa what 
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may be presented in the name of the political 
history of ancient time is but a string of names 
of some rulers fixed to dates approximately 
worked out. A summary is given below of the 
names of some rulers with their approximate 
dates which may be utilized in future in setting 
up a scaffolding to build the edifice of what may 
be called real history. 

Of the Kajas of the Lunar race who once 
ruled at Sirpur in the district of Raipur in the 
Central Provinces we get the following names :— 
{1) Udayana, circa 735 A.D.; (2) Indrabala, son 
of Udayana ; (3) Nanna Deva, son of Indrabala ; 
(4) Tivara Mah^iva, son of Nanna Deva, circa 
800 to 820 A.D.; (5) Hai*^ Gupta, brother of 
Tivara Deva ; (6) Balarjuna Mahfisiva, son of 
Harsa Gupta. 

The eldest son of BSlarjuna of the above list 
who was a Mahabhava became in all probability 
the ruler of the eastern portion of Daksi^a 
Kosala, covered by the Sambalpur Tract compris¬ 
ed of Sambalpur, Rehrakhol, Sonpur and Patna 
(circa 860 A. D.). His son whose personal name 
is not known is perhaps that Mahasiva Gupta 
who has been described in the Janamejaya 
Charters as the father of Janamejaya. 
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Three Kosala Giiptws of Sarabiilpur area wlie 
Jii^miiio RSjililLiir^lja of liioited Kosaln and 
TrE-K.Hlmgu Hrid whtj ro.qided prJiicipiilly the 
State of 8«>nptir, ar« :—(1) Janamf^Jaya Matifl- 
bha^a Gupta (the three charters of bis wl^cb 
register grant of Tillages to his minigter irere 
in the 31st year nf Ijls reign), circa 895-h 
32=^927 A. J>.; (2) YsyALi MahAsEva Gnpta 

{aeknowledged in Oriya clirnnicles to \m iIik 
first ruler of fhe newfy-organbecl Orissa ; the 
charter of im i5th regnal year h the latest of 
hiiA diartors liithertii discovered), circa 927-f-16 
= 943 A- D. : (3) Shimarntha ^fahsbllava 

Gupta (only one charter of bis 3rci regnal year 
discovered ; to be on. the safe side 17 years may 
be nIJcjtted Lo liiio) nu^y Em held to havtf ni^piri^d 
by about 960 A, LK, a ishort. time after which 
R^jaraja the Great, alia^ R^jakcear] Varraan 
Chola, invaded Orissa. Son of Rajarija the Great 
led hia military expedition into the Sambalpur 
Tract to conquer the thnn Kos^ila Chief there. 

In 1070 A* D* Rajcndra OboU, /iffW Raja- 
kesari Varman, invaded Orissa and in 1076 A.D* 
the Ganga Rajas ostahibhed their rule In Orissa. 

Wh do not get any record of the sneees.sora 
of Hhirnaratha who ruled tn end of 1070 A. 11- 
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or 1076 A* D< As tho Madia Punji Ims recorded 
false catDOS for tho aiiccessora of Yayati, tlio 
faDoifnl big list of tbat record hHtf rtgbtJy bcoii 
discarded by such critical Rcbolars as Fleet and 
BlocL 

The first Oanga ruler ruled from 1076 to 1127 
A. IK ; during the time of liis rule the name of 
UddjotH ocoiira in a KJiubaneshirar InsDriptintt 
as a remote desoenrlant of YaySti, and tbe names 
of Abbirnanjii and Kum^i'a Somcivara occur in a 
Sonpiir Cliarter. How Xosala or Surribalptir 
Tract fared from the 12th to 15th century has 
been detailed in the Sixth CbapLer, 
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Chapter Vin 

OTHER RULERS OF THE FORMATIVE PERTOD 
Section I—The Deeds of llie Kosele Gtipta* 

For want of discovery of relkbJs rBcoiHis wo 
have failed to ascertain wbat Janamajaya, THyati 
and Blilinaratha did in tbc Tri-Kalinga portion 
of tlieir empire whtcb was composed of TJtkala, 
Odra and Kalingn, as nmy he regarded to be of 
mticli conaetpience in history. It can be gather¬ 
ed from their copper-plot 0 ebarten* that, I,bey iiaed! 
to come out to Tri-£a1inga from time to time 
entrusting the homo gOTornmont of KoEiala to 
their ministers bnt there is no indication in those 
charters either as to wliat memorable deeds they 
sccoTijplisbed or how the saveral diriaions of 
Tri-Kalinga were Iieing gifjverned by some local 
Rajas as their governors or feudatories. 

It is doubtless that at Cbaudwar fin the left 
bank of the Mahaiiadi across the mrxiern town 
of Cuttack B walled city with four gates was 
itilaoded to he conetnictedj but the remains there 
of the nnfinished work do not inform as to when 
or at the Initiative of which ruler that work was 
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commenced. The pieces of stones as were once 
intended to be placed on the top of some pillars 
were pointed out to me in 1889 by some villagers 
of the locality, with this fanciful story regarding 
them that once Janamejaya of the Mahabharata 
celebrity wanted to entertain at Chaudwar a full 
number of one hundred thousand Brahmins to a 
feast,but findingthat the requisite number was not 
available in Orissa, he made the stone-cutters to 
make those pieces so that they might be used 
as Brahmins to make up for the requisite number. 
I regarded that story more valuable than the 
legendary accounts relating to the Eesari Rajas 
recorded in some Paura^ic works of local manu¬ 
facture. The villagers who have no manner of 
knowledge of there having been a Janamejaya as 
a ruler of Orissa, cherish a tradition which points 
to the historical Janamejaya, father of YaySti. 
It is a likely fact that Janamejaya Mahabhava 
Gupta sought to establish a town in the centre 
of his newly-acquired territory. 

The Bhubaneshtoar Temple .—According to the 
tradition recorded in the Pseudo-PuriwEias the 
Raja who was sixth in descent from Yayati built 
the magnificent Krittivasa Temple at Bhuban¬ 
eshwar. It is a matter of strong presumption that 
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Uie eastern capituT of the SoraaTOrnai Rnjiis was 
goiijwwhere near Hliiiliandsbwftr ami tliat the 
principal temple at Blmbaneahwftr was built some 
time ilnriiig tlio tijnaatic rule of the SomaTumal 
Itajaa who werodeTcmt worsbippei a of MalieaV^ra. 
This toinpb of groat architecl.nrai beauty which 
rescmblea very iiuich a temple at Khajtiraiio in 
Bund el khan (I but excels the Khajnmho Temple 
to a very groat extent was certainly in existence 
when the G-aUga rulers came into power iri OrUiSa 
in 1076, for those auccesHors of Ohtila Gaiiga 
who are not much romoved fi oiu him in time 
mention the temples and ^nathi^ of ErittiTiisMi 
Ksottra (Te,, UlinhanGshwar) in a Tiiauner which 
indicates a long-standing reputation of the sacred 
town of Bhubaneshwar* Alomover, a Pra^'isti of 
the Gxiriga rulers (to be noticed iircacntly) com- 
posed during the ritie of the Gangas which enu¬ 
merates all the deede of tiic Gaugas, does not 
apeak of the temple of Hhubaticshwar to have 
bean conatructed by any liero of the IVasaati, 
We hmuv nothing definitely of the time but it 
is euggeatwl tentatively that the temple in t|UHS- 
tion cariio into exiatence some time Irntwoen 9&0 
and 1000 A,D. ; 950 is the likely timti when tlie 
reign of Bhimaratha MaliBl>hava Gnpta terminat- 
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iind lODO A.D. Llie time since wlien tbo 
rule Lhe cjf BliiniHruLhn coiijiiieuced 

to be fi'iLTijrht with dttngur becaniiSH nf coiifltttufc 
raid of the jHiwerful Soiitherner» inii^ Ori^Mifi- 
1 sW>ukl Meo mention m tUm connect ion tlmt. 
great European fipeolalist^ in the Tirntter of 
larcUitDCttjrc hold nimtiimonalj that the Jagan- 
iiiit.tj Temple at Puri was built in imitation of 
ilie type which the temple at Bhubaneshwar 
vepresenta. 

It ihs also of some importancia to note that 
whtit ia peculiarly customary in the Sainhalpnr 
Tract k distinctly tioticeahle at Bhubaneshwar in 
the matter of WEirship of the deity enshrined in 
the temple. Some Mil!k(SQdra gardeners) who 
either on aeeonnt of their privibgB of being the 
pnjark of Sthfl^u (Sivii) or an account of Lheir 
l>eing the roaideut anthoritiea at the etaliona 
(Samkrit. iSthaoa = Prakrit Thftna where temples 
are BzliiHLed} are fif^f^igiiated by the name 
jmii ; these Thiir]flf>atk are permanently attach* 
ed to Si^a temples principally and to DevI 
temples occasionally in the whole of the Sambal- 
piir Tract. To the temple of Bhulmneahwar 
thti^qe Tlianilpatk have been atUohod since the 
Y^ry runridation of the temple, though nowhero 
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else in Eastern Orissa the Malis are so employed. 
Looking to the number and extension of these 
Tbiinapati Pujaris at Bhubaneshwar, it may be 
easily asserted that the Malis have not been 
indigenous in the district of Puri, and their 
ancestors must have migrated from Sambalpur 
area where their people abound in a large num¬ 
ber. Again, the fact that dancing girls have 
not been attached as Deva-D^is to the Siva 
Temple at Bhubaneshwar is a significant fact ; 
it proves to a certain extent that the KrittivSsa 
Ksettra at Bhubaneshwar did not originate with 
the Southern Bajas of the Ganga Dynasty. 

During the time of the early Gangas Bhu¬ 
baneshwar does not seem to have been the name 
of the place where the temple stands, nor the 
specific name of the deity enshrined in the 
temple appears to have been either Tri-Bhuban¬ 
eshwar or Bhubaneshwar. Even in the 13th century 
when during the reign of Narasimha II of the 
Ganga Dynasty a grant to the Siddhesvar Math 
was recorded on a slab of stone {vide Typical 
Selections from Oriya Literature, Vol. Ill, p. 1), 
the whole place has been called Krittivasa . 
Ki^ttra and the deity of the temple of Bhuban¬ 
eshwar has been called Krittivasa. “Ekamra- 
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mahfttmya” is certainly an unreliable booklet of a 
very late date ; in this book as well in giving a 
fanciful date of the time of the building the 
name of the temple has been recorded as the 
tem^)le of Krittivasa. 

Section II—The Oanga Rajas of Orissa 

It has been repeated several times that Chola 
Granga of the Ganga Ruling House of Mukhalin- 
gam in the Andhra-desa annexed Orissa to his 
kingdom in 1076 A.D. It is to be noted that 
the whole of the country of Orissa in which 
Oriya as an Aryan Vernacular became the domi¬ 
nant speech during the rule of the Kosala 
Guptas, did not come under the sway either of 
Chola Ganga or of his successors. It has been 
shown in the Sixth Chapter that Kosala or 
the Sambalpur Tract lay outside their territory 
and so did also another tract comprised of Baud 
and its neighbouring areas. It has been shown 
in Chapter VI that at the extinction of the rule 
of the Kosala Guptas in the Sambalpur Tract 
during the early years of the 12th century, a 
• branch of the Bhanjas of Gumstir became 
supreme in Baud and Sonpur and these Bhanjas 
of Baud and Sonpur did not acknowledge the 
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overlordship of the Ganga Rajas. Again, the 
Varinans who had their sway over Sonpur and 
Baud, from some time in the 15th century to the 
middle of the 16th century, appear to have been 
unconnected with the Rajas of Eastern Orasa. 
Never even any conflict arose between the 
Gangas and the rulers of the Samhalpur Tract, 
in the history of their whole career. Thus the 
Samhalpur Tract which from the time of the 
Kosala Guptas up to now has maintained linguis¬ 
tic unity with the other parts of Orissa and 
will continue to do so for all time to come, 
became separated—though only politically— 
from the main body of Orissa at the accession 
of royal power by the Gangas in that country. 
How this Samhalpur Tract fared by being thus 
separated till the day of its re-union with 
Orissa in recent time will be narrated very 
briefly later on to complete the story of the 
formation of Orissa as a country. 

We deal with well-ascertained dates in narrat¬ 
ing the story of the Ganga Rulers. In ‘‘The 
Genealogical Table of the Eastern Ganga Kings 
(J.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, Pt. I, pp. 140 et seq.) the " 
author of the paper late Babu Monmohan 
Chakravarti has fixed the dates of all the Ganga 
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Riijiifl fmm 107<> t<> 1402 A.[). wilfi perfect 
fhm'uugliimua nrnt jn'ficiHKtn. The rlntee (isefgned 
tt> uHch ttTiil every ruler agree wonilerfully in alt 
delailu with what Iihto been set (M)t iu n newly- 
d» 0 '>verciJ coppe^-plut^^ charter of aijc platcft of 
unnsiiuJly big in which u fuinily-priufasti 

cODtaiuiug klHtoricai (ietnile Las lieeii pretixod to 
Lhi! record of n glfti of f.nro villager in l.hc year 
1812 A.U. by Bliunu Deva II of the ilyiiaeliy. 
Tliie charter iuacril>ed in Bengali Goript ia 
oipected to be pnbiishod soon by Nirtnal Knniar 
Bose utid Vinayak Misrii who have been editing 
it with gi'eat care. Tht< niiiiGuitUy long reign of 
70 yeara liF Cfiois Ganga as wfirkeil out by 
Ghakravarti is exactly what haa !i«Hri i-itcorded 
in the I’raeiisti prirtintJ of this newlj-diHcovered 
charter. In accordance with the etatemeTitK of 
this recr»rd which agrue with the details of the 
table prepai'ud by (.Uiakntvartt the uaues and 
ilatea <if the Ganga KulurH may be aiitnoiariGcd 
n« lielow ;— 

(I) Choia Gaoga (T076—1147 A-D.): (2) 
KAniS'rpava (1147—1150 A.D.) t (3) llaghava 
< 1150— ] 170 A J),) i (4) Rftjaraja (1170—1190 
A.lb); (6> Aniyanka Bhinm (lliiO—J193 : A.D.) 
(6) lUjarfija (1193—1211 A,D.} : (7) Auanga 
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BhTma (1211^—124-5 A.D- according to the Dmvly- 
discovercd oharh^T-) ; (8) Naraaitnlia DcTa (124*5^ 
—I26iA.D0; (9) Bblnu Disva I (1264—1279 
A.D.); (10) NriEimha Deva (1270-1306 A.D.). 
Before giving the other DameH of tlia l]yoa^ity* a 
new fact brought to light by the neAvly-diecfiver- 
fj-si charter spokou aliove, liaa to be rueDtioneil. 

Vor VTHiit of material iclatiog to the early 
yoarjSi of tlio reign of Hhaiii] Deva 11 tliia rnJor 
has been given tlm date 1 H0(i~1327 A,D* by 
ChakravartL In tlie Prasaati [>nrtiim of th^ 
new charter Bhanu Deva II bae no doubt bcco 
znenttoned as a son of Nrisindia Deva and liia 
wife Chnla Devi, hut iu dating the plates of the 
charter it haa been diatmctly rccordcri thatBhanii 
Deva IJ when malcing the grant of two vilSagen 
did not become a ruler and it wa>i in the seventh 
year of tliG reign of Puru^ottama Dova falling 
in Suktt Era 1234 (1.^*, 1312 A.D.) that the 
charter waa executed. The first three Moes of I lie 
ftth [data of th(? new chartf^r mti as follows :— 

Qai eiahhiiriFigtn Saka iiKpat^fi list nif trial wadai^iiika 

dv^dofia $Bla pArimitn vati^PLT^sa ativAliltii!»u 
hb^m^vnhaiiii’TAlainf jotjndi pr&^ftJitirtioiiiflviiTtjan3ftaa!i 8ri 
Furasaatmua Davurja prmvanlliaQi^ao Dhaaa Krisru*- 
nnvhtayriai Sotarj Hrid'aninfiitajna Ka(lik& dalotiaa 

umbudadhiLin; SriuHti J^>u J?n7Kiu Vikrma, 


^ -rK. S I n 5^^nv^5hmi^5^^^^^:snl'^st >n v ^v Tiit Ar^sf*J ^ 




nlKI''^?^i' 


.-f- -^-1V fC , ‘ " ^4 V 4 1.1 -a V ' ■irffi: ij. 

mrnm^ ^7 ^ 

f^l <7 vtl ill ^ 5;5 J s ^1 rii -iff- -If ^'5 i' 


[f l^. ^ f?i fYi ni^ i I ^1 ^1 ri 33([qU ^^ ^^qMC’T ^r5 OTT,^, m' ^ 


A Tiiirtf^tiiitlj Ot+ni urv C^kppt^r PlnttMkf Bbunii DeVJv 11 

ihtf +^' /fw Mi>}mhfa M-(thiir\tj /vi^MJr Pwrr'. 
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According to this stntcmont Puru^ottaom 
Dhvm ourriiiig hcttvecu iCrisiiulia ond BhUnii IJ 
twgins liiH r«ign in 130(J A.D., for his sefeutfi 
regnaJ year is jS. 123-1=1 ill2 A.D. Bbttnu DcTa II 
in tjist caae reigned fnmi 1813 or tbcroabout to 
1327 A.D. It ig worth nothigtliHt HlAun Dova II 
bag been oalled RHtjta (the Praki'it form of 
Rajputra) and the town of Puri Ima Iieen riHOied 
Furu^ttama'£a/^^^'a. The term XatHka Las 
been uged to signify & town and it appears that 
tim nttyierti town of Cuttack owes its name to 
the place tmee travieg been the KaUka or town 
wiiere the Governors of the Miikbaltnga Ganges 
resided. 

After Bbanu II we get the following three 
names, viz., Nrisimba III (1323—1353 A.D,), 
Bbann HI (1358—1378 A.D.) and Nrisimlia IV 
(187P—1402 A.D.). Then follows the reign of 
gome nnimportant weak rulers to end of 1484 
when the mighty kingg of the Suhir Dynasty 
cortiiueucod their rule in Orissa. 

ft has been distiuctly recorded in the Prasaail 
portion of the new 'charter that Chola Gangap 
the first Ganga Kuler of Orissa, built the fatuous 
temple of Jagannftth at Puri and the 8t1i rbiler 
Narasimha oonstruotod the no whU lapidated 
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templti of Kun&rak, !□ liia nmae of hbt^ir^ wo 
gat noiLing beytiiid Lliese fftcts. Tliore ur© 
roftJi'oinjoB iti the epigraphio reconia nf tlio 
(jungus to the c»m temporary Mahomedan 
Tlulera or Gk}narHla, bat relating lo iLu poopln of 
the ooTjntry we are absolutely in I ho dark. 

What Mr. O’Malley lias reoonletl iq a shtirt 
panigraph in Uw Distiiot OaKetteer of Puri is 
Tirtiinllj the whole hiatory of the Gimga Dynasty 
that may intoreet the guneral readers. Writes 
Mr, O’ifiiJIey : 

In the hegiiiiiitig of the ILth eentury, tho 
CjioJaa, who had ealnblfshed a great empire in 
the Deccau, Ugan to extend their power over 
Orissa ; bat their concjneats do not ajipear to 
have left any pcrmiifient mark on the country, 
being merely brief but sticeessfnl expedkiona. 
Ah the and of that century U wax ejfuctitttllt/ 
dutvl bi/ Ih^ Enafitni (rmigax nf Knlinganagttm (the 
modern Mukhalingam in the Gaojam DJatriot), 
and the role of thojta monaroha lasted till 143-1-35, 

tho dynasty inoluding altogether 1-5 kinga. Of 
these by far the moat, powerful was Choeja Goiiga, 
vtIuj extended his dominiona from the Godavari ' 
til the Gangefl, and built the famous tensile of 
Jagannath at Pnri in the Ist half of the 12th 
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century. Another of tbo Ganga Kingis^ N»ir»i- 
eiinha I (1238—64) is known to posterity ss tlie 
biiilrler of tlie temple of Konflrok, whiob he 
dediciited to tiie Si,in*gi>d Arkn at Korci; while 
th» temiile of ifcgbesvar at Bhubaneshwar was 
eroclod by a general and couucillor of one of his 
pretlecesHors, Ananga lihldia, about 1200 A,D. 

Some stone and copper-platc Inscriptions 
rCTcal in an iiiirnistakable mainiKi’ that tlioiigb 
Gangs Itulera of Orbsa and their predecessora 
wore well-ostablirttiBii at MiikhaUngaiti iu the 
Tolugu-spoaking crmotry tkdr langnogff find 
vftrri’ not Tdtiga lud TttmH, Tho Gaiigas 

rotainod tlio culture of tbo jilaco of their origin, 
and tbo bngnago and script of tbo Andhra 
coiiiitry wore never adopted by tben). In the 
cpigrophic records referred to abitve tbc origiU' 
a1 text baa firet been inscribed in one column 
in ibe Tamil language and Tamil script %vbtlc a 
free ttausiation "f it baa been inacriheJ in an- 
ytlifir column ta Ortjrft lanyiiftpe Itui tii 
smpi, Tbo use of Tamil in the Ganga family 
CHIU Im dufinitely noticed in tbe time of Nrisimba 
Deva wlnme reign extemded to 130o A'.D,, itml 
the mf of script f Off Qrbja text can. dso 

noticed twtrfewtflJJy ia ike iint^ •>/ UltaMt Deva H 
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wlio ended his rule in 1327. Fullj-formed Oriya 
letters of a time earlier than the middle of 
the 15th century have not hitherto been dis¬ 
covered. 

We have noticed before what is a generally- 
accepted fact that it was the script whicli had 
been in use in Bengal, came to be used in Orissa 
in the time of the Kosala Guptas ; the script of 
the Fosala of Tivara Deva did not flow into 
Orissa. And then we notice what has been just 
mentioned that the script of Bengal virtually in 
the form in which it is now current came into 
use in Orissa and remained in use in that country 
at least all throughout the Ganga times. We do 
not fail to notice in this Bengali script in 
Orissa that many letters are in their way to take 
the Provincial Oriya forms with which we are 
now familiar. Scholars will not fail to observe 
on the strength of these facts that the modern 
Oriya script is in the main the Bengali script 
provincially changed or evolved. One fact in 
connection with this question should not escape 
our notice. We find in some epigraphic records 
of some parts of Orissa of the 15th century that * 
though the script of Bengal in its modern form 
was in use in Orissa during that time and earlier. 
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the arctmlc ncript of the days of the KosaU 
Guptas have been used to inscribe those rccordSr 
This was evulsntly due to the faot that io official 
aud formal matters it was a fashitui for aomc 
time to resort to the arehaio script. The ititiiruiitt' 
relation of quite orgnmo ulmraoter that subsisted 
botween Orisi^a anfl Bengal for ceiitigries together 
ia a fit Eubjeot for historical inrestigatioii, 

ft has been uoticed that the Oauga Kajns 
thetuaelves used in their official doeiiiuenls 
Oio Tamil hiuguage and Tamil script. These 
AajnH who were particular iu recording the deeds 
of their tiiue^ perhaps introduced the system 
of luaiutainiug a chronicle in the Jagauuath 
Temple. In all likelihood this chronicle now 
Icimwn by the name Madia Panji was written up 
in Tamil script and consequently the chroniclerB 
of suli^ierptHitt days failed to trauQcnbe in Oriya 
what was in TamiJ. Thk aluno can account for 
the egregious rnii:ttake.a which the chroniclers of 
the Madia Panji bare made in uamijig the Ganga 
Rajas in regular aucceasion- 

Tlie C^iU of —It is iinfortnnate 

that the history of the people which is the real 
history of n country eludes our grasp and wo 
hare to Ij^ aatialied with a wortblcas chronicle 
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(reconstructed with considerable labour) of 
some aristocrats benevolent or otherwise. The 
sjcopbants who have sung the glory of their 
masters in connection with the construction of 
some magnificent temples, have not uttei;;^d 
even a word relating to the social condition 
of the people which led to the establishment of 
religious monuments. Why was it that the 
Gangas of Ganjam who were thorough respecters 
of Brahminic systems and strict observers of 
social rules enjoined by the institution of caste*, 
became liberal enough of a sudden just on annex¬ 
ing Orissa to their empire to relax the caste 
rules in connection with the worship of Jagan- 
nath ? It was to recognise and to enshrine 
the peculiarly special cult of JagannSth that the 
magnificent temple, involving lavish expendi¬ 
ture of immense wealth, was constructed at 
Puri by vigilantly pursuing the work of coi^- 
struction for a period of 19 long years. Nothing 
has been ascertained hitherto which can give 
us some idea of the popular social force which 
must have been operative in the matter. There 
have been many ingenious suggestions spun out 
of imagination, but they all fail to explain why 
the mighty aristocrats who were orthodox 
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ftdhereDts of B rail min ic fokb were compelled 
to riHlrotiiije a relifrioiid form unknown in other 
party of iDilia, The cult in said to ho Buddhistic 
in origiii , but Huiidliuttic cults of all possible 
libat^B were and have been nlivc at various 
plaoeB in Northern India Far more important 
than Puri, and nowhtire such a fijatcm waa 
brought into vogue as would permit the people 
of all castes and creeds to eat a Indy meal to¬ 
gether. If the aystem was really in force at 
Pi/ri among a section of the people, the cec- 
tion might bo lot alone to follow their own 
practices, and there was no need for the ortho¬ 
dox monareha to adopt the system for universal 
recognition. The details of the political career 
of the Glaugas do not show that their peaceful 
rule could be threatened by any religious suet 
on account of the nou-acccptanco of its creed 
by the rulers* If it were a popular cnlt that 
was enshrined in the temple of Jagannath we 
could trace the existence of it among some 
sections of the people of Orissa to-daj, for a 
thing so forceful must be too hard to die out 
• easily. To describe the wanderings of the 
Pandavas in his Oriya lifahabharata ( composed 
in the middle of the llith century) SiLrlfl Dhs 
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speaks of a locality iq tlic soiJtJj of Orissa wbicli 
was impure on accoimfi of fioQ^observanco by 
the people of caste rules and other social rules 
Gtijoined ijy t!ie HralimlaJe Scriptures. Tiiis 
anecdote was uot taken from I be Sarniki it 
MaliablmratH, and it may therefore he snspoeted 
that the ancial condition of an uuceH«m locality 
in the neighbonrhood of Puri ag described by 
the Oriya poet might not have been whoJiy 
drawn upon imagination. This ia, howeTnr, too 
weak a material to rely upon for a theory ; I 
merely point this out as it has not been noticed 
hitherto. A thorough research to trace the 
origin of the cult in ^iiestlon should he vigorously 
pursued by trained anthropologists, for this 
history which is sure to dbclose tiie social 
conditiona of a past time h of greater magnitude 
and value than discussions and dveaertathme 
relating to architecture of the Jagannath Temple. 

Section III.-The Solar Dynasty of QrJisa. 

The ancestor of the rulers of Orissa, who 
claims to belong to the Solar race, is iiclteved 
according to one account to have come to Orissa * 
from Gauda-Bengal aud to bavo been employed 
in the service of the Ganga Kulcrs for his 
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military qualifications. It is said that Kapilendra 
Deva, the first mighty ruler of the Solar Dynasty, 
descended from that ancestor and became at 
first the chief minister of the last Ganga Eaja. 
Tliii tradition of Gauda origin of the family is 
not easy to dismiss, since in another account of 
the family Kapilendra is spoken of as having 
been born of a mother of Gauda caste. The 
term Gauda which is a geographical name in 
Bengal signifies the humble Gopa or Goftla caste 
in Oriya, and hence, perhaps, arose a confusion, 
and the original home of the family was inter¬ 
preted by the common people as the name of 
a Sudra caste. It would have been impossible 
for Kapilendra to claim a high Ksattriya origin 
with the full acceptance of the claim by the 
Brahmins, if he really were of Sodra origin to 
the knowledge of the people of his time. 

In the accounts of Orissa in the Making the 
history of the rule of the Solar Monarchs of 
Orissa should be accorded a very high place of 
honour. No doubt the Ganga Eajas brought 
Orissa into renown by making it the home of 
gods honoured throughout India, but in the 
days of the Tamil-speaking rulers of Mukha- 
lingam Orissa was only a dependency of the 
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Andlira Country, irhiio during; the rule of tbo 
Solur Dynasty Drifsaa Laoanie a tborotig^bly 
iudupendent country, and hi its turn the itiidljra 
Country bccamo a dop«rii.itincy of Onsaa. 

KapNondra, tbo gonurnn eon of the soi^ of 
OrUjsa with Oriya for hie speech, assumed the 
rulershtp of the country in 1435 to inangurato a 
now era of culture and Lappinese, the glorioua 
memarj of which will bo eberigbed by the people 
for ever. Orissa by Lia cnnrjiiests became a big 
empire and Kapilondm became its illuatrioud 
emperor. What Mr, O'Malley writes of the 
extension of bis empire is given below in his 
own words;— 

found the fortunes of bis kingdom at a 
Tory low ebb, hut succeeded by constant ivars 
in ©.xteudjiig its limits till it stretched from the 
Oatigos to the PflUiiar, In Bengal Naairuddin 
Mahmud Shah was striving to keep up a totter¬ 
ing throne and here the Oriyas extended tbeir 
frontier np to the Gauges. In tbn sontb, 
Kapileudra overran the country as far as the 
Kjiahnfl, wrested it from the petty ruHng chiefs 
and then proceeded against the Kings of the 1st ' 
Vijnyanagara Dynasty, who were harassed by 
interna! revolt and bloody wars with the 
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Babmani Sultans. Taking advantage of their 
troubles, the Oriya King annexed the east coast 
south of the Krishna as far as Udayagiri near 
Nellore, and then successfully resisted the 
attempts of the Bahmani Sultans to crush him, 
ravaging their territories up to Bidar in 1457. 
Energetic as was his foreign policy, he showed 
no less vigour in his internal administration. 
One of the earliest measures of his reign was to 
remit the chaulddari tax paid by the Brahmins, 
to abolish the tax on salt and cowries, to stop 
the resumption of waste and pasture lands, and 
to issue orders that all the chiefs in Orissa were 
to work for the general good on pain of banish* 
ment and confiscation of their property.” 

This will give us a good idea as to what 
Kapilendra, the founder of the Solar Dynasty, 
did during his reign which lasted from 1435 to 
1469 A.D. It has been unfortunate for Orissa 
that the dynastic rule of the Solar Kings who 
made Orissa the queen of the east was very 
short-lived. It was no doubt a short-lived 
dynasty of three generations of kings, but it 
was during the rule of this dynasty (1435— 
1540 A.D.) that Orissa attained its highest glory 
in all directions. What may be said to be the 
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Matrivg of 0mm mmc io a complHwix thtn^ig 
fhes^ gUm(iH» 

Kapikndi'A held the mirag Mahmiiedan 
power ia effeetive check end orgaDizwiJ n good 
government in hia own coiuitrj. His'"son 
PnruHottatiift Deva and his graadafin Pratapa 
Rtid™ Devtt iiirtintamcd the glorj of the coimtrj 
by adopting notivo htoT efiectire tneafui'es, 
ParuROttflivia Deva was no doubt onl/ an nJlj 
of a Balimeni Sultan, when lie led a aiiccesafiil 
militarj expedittoii to Kaaelji, but for what ho 
ftccoiripjjshed with hia porsgnaJ prowHJ^a and 
with the braverj of his so/diera, Oriaaa may 
jnstJj he proud of. Though the jmeta of Ids 
time have not aung to commemorate his deeds, 
we can very well irimgino that the people 
became conscimia of their power and Pelt a now 
pulsation of life. I should mention here that 
a pictoi'iaj representation of the incidents rolut- 
ing to the successful expedition to Kanchi 
appears on a wall of the andieiice-bal] of the 
Jagarinatb Temple at Puri. 

The most noted event of the time of Pj-stapa 
Riidra Deva is the nppoamrice in Orissa in l&Ofi 
of CJiaitanja Deva of Bengal who is the fatfier 
in the eastern lands of the Preo-Vaiahri«vite 
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cult. The religious movement which Chaitanya 
Deva set in motion gave no doubt a new impetus 
to the literary activities of the land, but we 
should not forget that even before the birth of 
thi:^ movement a host of capable Sudra authors 
came to the forefront and extorted popular re¬ 
cognition of their merit. How Oriya Literature 
made a memorable advance during the rule of 
the Solar Dynasty may be learnt in the Intro¬ 
ductory Essay which I have prefixed to the 1st 
volume of the Typical Selections from Oriya 
Literature edited by me and published by the 
Calcutta University. 

My theme has been—Orissa in the Making, 
and my self-imposed task does not involve 
in the narration of the history of fully-formed 
Orissa. The history of the subsequent time 
has already been clearly ascertained and narrated 
by many capable authors. To complete the above 
task, the history of the Sambalpur Tract (which 
did not form politically a part of Orissa from 
the Ganga times onwards) will have to be 
narrated in the following chapter. 

Though it does not come properly within the 
scope of this work, I conclude the chapter by 
merely referring to the misfortune which befell 
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Orissa at the oloaoof tbe reign of Tmtilpa RetJra 
Devn. Gorinda Vidyfidjiar, a Stidm Od-Chfu^ who 
WAS the minister rtf the illustnoiis Prallpa Budra 
Devs, ass&ssitiated tb© sons of liis mseter and 
usurped the throne of the Suiar Kings in 1^1. 
The caste title of Govinda and bia two successors 
wag Bboi i tlio reign of those Blioi rolers did 
not last long and vary soon at the termination 
of the Qhrti rule, Xelengil hfukunda Deva liacame 
the ruler of Orissa and for some time etriigglpd 
against the powerful attack of tlio Mosloma, 
TeJeogi Mokunda Devs eipircd in 3568 and at 
the Toss of its ijidtipandence Orissa oamo under 
the rule of the Jklahomcdans, 



Chapter IX 

THE 5AMHALPUR TRACT IN ORISSA 

Ill nart'titin^ the liiehorjr of tbe Blianjas of 
olden flays it lias been sliewu very dearly 
in the titli Chapter that the ppeaent llnling 
House o! Mayurbhanj is not even distantly 
conneetod fvitli tie Bhanjsfl of epigmpbio recsords. 
The fjiiuiiy records of tbe Kaj Hoiiae afirni that 
qaite a foreigner of tlic United Proviiicea came 
into Orieaa at tbe time of the invasion of Orisaa 
by Man Singh and be it was wbn eatnblialied the 
present Ruling House on obtaining tbe 
darj of Haribarpnr from a Raja of Puri- This 
time cannot be earlier tlmn 1589. Thus nO 
portion of liistory of this newly-formed Maym*- 
bbanj falls witbin tbe formative period of tbe 
history of On«aa to deserve a narration in this 
work entitled ”Orissa in tbe Making.” Wliat is 
trueof Miynrbbaiij bolds good in respect of Other 
prindpalitiDS on the bigbkndfl of Orissa lying 
between tbe sea-board districls and tbe Sambal- 
pnr Tract. Tt is tbe organissation of private 
States in a fully organized country which the 
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history of ttieae pH nci pul fries reeorfTe. To speak 
briefly, h member of this now^Miiyiirbfmnj fdoiily 
orgiinized tbo State of Keonjhar with the 
aanction of the Rajas of Puri. A saian of this 
Kooiijhar family again is admitted Ijy the Diud 
R»ja3 to Iiitve lieeti their aaoestor. It will also 
Iw found in Cobden-Kamsay's "Gajsetteer of the 
Feudatory Areas” that excepting the State of 
Ranjiur all the States of Orissa Proper falling 
oiitiihie the Sambalpur Tract and Cluitia JTagpur 
Ai*ea are of recent origin and those States owe 
their existence wholly to the beneficence of t hnso 

Hajas of Puri who gouiished long after the 
extinction of the Ganga Rule in Oriaaa, 

The Samiialpnr Tract, wc have seen, did not 
form a part of tbo domimon of liiu Ganga Rulers 
in Oriasa ; it has also been noticed (hat some 
Phanja Hulera of Kimcdy origin who had the 
State of Baud undei- their away made a torrid 
tonal eiteasiofi into the eastern,nost part of the 
KosaJa country by seizing the State of Sonpnr 
Ht the extinction gf tlie RnJo of (he Kosala 
Guptas, How these Bbanjas again digappcaied 
from Baud and Sonpnr and some Varman Rajas * 
asimmed antiiority both in Baud and Snnpur 
some time in the 15t|j oentnry A. D. have also 
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been narrated in the 6th Chapter. In all 
probability the successors of Togesvara Varman 
of the line of the Varman Rulers continued 
their rule in Sonpur to the middle of the 16th 
cenCtary A. D. The epigraphic records of U)ose 
days do not inform us hour the remaining 
portion of the Kosala Country, namely, the area 
covered principally by the States of Patna and 
Sambalpur, fared at that time. 

Since the Varmans did not come upon Patna 
an*d Sambalpur when they were ruling in the 
State of Sonpur, it may be presumed that the 
political condition which obtained in Patna and 
Sambalpur all throughout the 15th century was 
not favourable to the Varmans in the matter of 
making acquisition of those States. It is this 
political condition which we should proceed now 
to ascertain. 

There is a tradition in the form of a legend 
of quasi-mythical character that so early as the 
12th or 13th century A.D. one Huraeru of the 
family of the Chohan Rajputs of Mainpuri in the 
United Provinces came to Patna with his wife 
who was then enceinte, and acquired there 
a position of some significance by his heroic 
deeds. It is also narrated in this legendary 
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aooounl; that tlie soa of Humeni born in Patna 
StatB iMcame bj bia mythical poi^ei-a tlie chief 
of the aig'bt ^^lallika who had tlie ^iiveriimBnt of 
Patna and Sambalpui* in tliair hands and tbns 
established tbo Oboban Rule in the K^sala 
Country by boin^ imlalled at Gad'Sanabar. Tbia 
tradition niHinUined in tbo RuHuu Houses of 
Patna and Sonpur was aociired by Mr. Impey 
in 18132 when he waa tbo Deputy Com miss inner 
of Samiiaipur, and the whole aoconnt tluia 
obtairiHd wag pabnsiiud in the Central Provinces 
Gasietteer in 1867. The historicity of this 
tra(Jition muat bo very critically examined, 
for it ht always unsafe to rely upon such 
accounts. 

No doubt this tradition ia very old, for the 
Bhorislas of Nag^pur recognise the Cbohaii origin 
of the Rttjaa of Sambalpiir and Soiipnr iu their 
official records of the ISth centnrjf, but that is 
not by itself eiifficient to regard the factaa true. 
Wbeti in IPll I recorded the tradition in ray 
work entitled “Sonptir in the Sambalpur Tract,*’ 

T WHS not aware of those facta wfiich prove 
almost to a demonstration that a Cboban 
Rnjput Prince of the family of the historical 
Pritbviraj of Delhi did really establish a OboLan 
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Rule at Patna towards the end of the 14th 
century A.D. 

It has been recorded in the “Castes and 
Tribes of the Central Provinces” (published in 
191(^ that there is an important section of 
Rajputs in some villages in the districts of 
Raipur and Bilaspur, who claim to be of Chohan 
origin. When in April, 1917, this work of 
Mr. Russell came to my hand I set about an 
enquiry relating to these Chohans with the help 
of* some friends residing in Chhattisgarh, and 
the result I have achieved has been satisfactory. 
It may be stated on the authority of the record 
of Mr. Russell that these Chohans of Chhattisgarh 
are all illiterate people and do not occupy any 
high or respectable situation in society. 
They have been employing themselves for 
generations together as labourers and village 
watchmen, but still they are proud enough not 
to touch any sort of food which is not offered 
them by a Brahmin. They employ only Brahmin 
priests to officiate at all religious and ceremonial 
occasions. They are only 700 souls according 
* to the figures of the census of 1911 and do not 
know that in the Sambalpur Tract, there are 
aristocratic houses who may be called to be of 
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I.Jitjir oivti kill. Tliesm liigiily'-d^gritiisd {iml 
itlit(5i'nL«i OIttiliana of backwiird C^bbattijsgarb 
villagE^H Dari'dle this story that they came to 
the Obbuttiegarb plains from as cniup* 

followers nud soklioi’S of a prince of their 
who bad to Icnre Mairipuri lii quest of a 
new coittiiry for htniHcIf, wbea the Puthau 
MHliomedana of Delhi made bis situation vary 
iinsHre^ Tiiis corroboration of tim essential 
portion of the tradition maintaiued at Patua and 
Sonpur by such illiterate villagers of Cbhattisgarh 
regarding whom tlm rulers of Putna and Soupur 
liuvu still UHJ iimriher of information, is of great 
liisUirlca! mine. 

When as a legendary acooiiiit the origin of 
the Sambalpur Cbolians whs recorded in the 
Central ProTiucesOHsetteer in 1867 tbc bistormn 
did not reject the account very rightly for tliis 
lujisou that it could not be possible for tbo 
Killers of Pstna and Sonpur to name Jdainpuri 
of all places of Jfortherti ludia as the place of 
their origin if there were no truth in tbo tradi¬ 
tion. Tbn fact is now eatablished beyond iloubt 
that it was a Kajput of the ]VrHlopuri House of 
the Chohans who establislieif the Cbohan Hulu 
|j] the Sambalpur Tract, but it rctnaius to be 
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ascai'tiiiiied aa ty wh«)j exactly lliis liistm-ical 
iucidenl. look place. 

The jidlUical state of Ihinga as lias Imeti 
preTioualy descriljed relating lo Eosala makejj 
It pretty clear that it could not at all prove an 
CHiiv (iiattop for Hiiy now dynastic rulo to bo 
ostahlisLcd io the Samhalpur Tract, previous 
to the middle of the 14lh century. We eifiruine, 
Lowoverj with the help cf known facts an to 
when the CTiolianfl did actually got a footing In 
tfle Sambalpur Tract. The Maharajas of Tatua 
and Soiipur who am their direct descendants 
main tain genealogical tables from the earliest 
ruler downwards without atiy break. But aa 
the dtii'atioD of the reign of each ruler has not 
been carefully noted, we have to examine some 
facta to establLsli a fairly accurate chromdogy. 

Wo get in the traditional account referred to 
above that Bninfli Deo, the postliiimous boh of 
Huinerii, became the leader of the At'mallik 
GloTerument of the people without n King at 
Patna, and made Gaej-Satnbar his principal place 
of residence. It is also narrated that this 
Ramai Deo of Cbohau origin established his rule 
with the lielp of a Biujhal Chief of Bora-Sambar, 
and that Binjbal Chief was made a vassal 
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iieniindar of blft. This tuan rrho was ttms mad^ 
a Ri^^miiidar with thn title Bariba to sigaify bis 
position in tbs tribal language as tbe leader of 
tbe Binjlials, is belisrsd to bo tlio Hneutstor of 
the Zemindar family of Bora-Sam bar, ^and 
became the Brat Bariba Zemindar of Bora.- 
Sam bar. 

TTo get in the Nrisiniba-Mi&lifittnja tbe names 
of 30 ^miudars frotti tbe first Barilja to the 
present bolder of tbe estate. Tbe geiTealogi(.'4i.l 
table of tbe Afaliaraj family of Fatua also girts 
ns tbe names of 30 Chiefs from Bamfij Deo to 
Maharaja Pritbri Sing Deo who died in 1Q22. 
Tbifl period of 30 generations cannot possibly be 
of greater dnratioD tlian 500 years. This takes 
ns back to tbe end of the I4tb or to the beginning 
of tlie 15tb century. To bo on tbe safe side we 
may fijc 1400 A,D. to be tbe time when tbe 
Cboliati rule was first eslablisbed in tbe Patna 
State. 

Tbe date T have fixed is not in conflict with 
wbat bas been recorded in the Raj families 
regarding tbe duration of reigns of tbe Kuhn's. 

It will also bo scon that Llie subsetpteiit facts of - 
known times will not militatn against the chro¬ 
nology which have been tentatiTcIj fixed. 
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IfftrHHimhft DeOj who w saifl to be tbe 12tii 
Rfljaof Patna, coded to hia limtber Balariiiii 
Deo the whole of the tract now coYercd by the 
district of Sambalpnr. If 120 years bo assigned 
to ti^u 12 chiefs, Balarfiiu Deo nviy be conaidercd 
to have become the lluler of SaTniwJjiur in 
the year 1520. During the rule of BahWimira 
Silit grandeon of Balarum Deo, Madaii Gopal, the 
second son of Balabhadra Sftij aciiuircd tlio StatB 
ftf Sou pur Tory likely by oustiFig the Varraan 
Krdni‘s from the SUte- The Family anunia 
inforfii ns that in conaklei-ation of liw prowesa 
the State of Sonpiir whs settled upon Madiin 
Gopal by his father. 

Maharaja Sir Sir Mitrodaya Sing Deo, the 
preaent Ruling Ohm! of Sonpiir, traces hia 
pedigreiJ through an nubiokeu linn of the 
Cbohar Riijput Ilnlere who first eatabliahed 
their sway over the whole of the Saintmipur 
Tract, and is the 12th Maharaja i‘f Rimpur. As 
Hocli the middle of tin? 10th century may be 
aeatgned as the time when Raja Mailnn G<ipHl 
Sing Deo became the FonJider of a new line of 
. Chohan Kinge at Soupur. According to this 
history it will bo correct to say that not only 
the State of Patna bat also the StatB of Soupiir 

15 
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H9 WHS acquired Ijy tJie CHohaus by conquest. 

The Ohfjlinn aiilers of Patna became tbe 
Itnlcrs o£ the whola of the Samlialpiir Tract, and 
extended their iiifliiene’e far and wide in the billy 
tracts of Orissa tind OondowaJia. It has h*^eii 
rcmrclcd bv Sir jAle.iaiider Grant iti bis Gazetteer 
of the Central Provinces (ed. 1867) that llie 
Chohan Chiefs of Patna hccauie tlm head of a 
clnstur of 18 foraat states known os the "Athftra 
GaijflL” That the anzerninty of the powerful 
Cholmn Chiefs of Patna ami Sainbalpur was 
acknowledged by tlm Chiefs of Bamm (proTtous 
to the rule of the prei*eiit tine of Kniei's), Gniig- 
pur, Boofti. Rehrakbol, Kivigarb, Sarangarh, 
Bindrri-Nowagarli, Sakti, Bora-Sambiir/Plmljlnir, 
Build, Atgarli, Funebgarh, ifaym-hhanj and 
Keonjhar, has lieen recorded at page 23 of 
tlie District Gazetteer of Sambaliinr by Mr. 
L.S.S.O’Malley of tbe imliati Civil Service. 

Tile Binjiml Zemindar of Btira-Samber, who 
belpe^l the first Uhohau Ohiof iu hie Bcqnieiimti 
of the State nf Patna, whs given the privilege 
of iiijiking fit*n t,o the Maharajas of Patna on tlie 
occHsiuu of their accession to tlic That 

this (jnstoin was in force till 1803, has been 
admiUefl by the present Zemindar of Bora- 
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Sani*W in liis rocentlj publialied book Nriaimhii- 
MSbdtmjrii* Tke (load Zemiodai'S of Phuljlmr 
admit that their ancestors were I he vassal ebiofa 
of bliB Obobao Maliai'ajas. The people of Saigorli 
and ^araogarb afliniied at the time of GoTcrD- 
laeot. eiifjiiiry iu 1863 that formerly theii' Chiefs, 
vrho are (Jonda. acknowledged the JlaliRiajaH of 
Patna as their overlords* It is reported that 
Some old record^! disclosed the fact that the 
CJiolifin Eajas of PatuH and Samlialpiir issued 
ordera of demand of revonne from time to time 
upon some Chiefs of iCeoiijbar and Miiynrbhnn]; 
It in regrettable that no trace of tluwe rycorde 
can now be obi,Hinod, though they wore inspected 
cither hj Sir A, C'rant hImHelf or by Ins 
responsible assistaTits some ttrne previons to 
1862. 

This ojcteuaive power of the Obuhaii Cbiefs 
was once i us I rn mental in making Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion prevail ovei- a very large tract of country 
mainly inhabited by many rinJe ulKii-iginal tribes. 
A new civilisation of a very advanced typo cow 
domiimLes ibo whole of fiidia ; but wbat part 
• tlie Hindu civilisation played in olden times to 
bumanlBe tnany souls in the forest regions, 
sbotild ncTei' l>e forgotten. I'he Maharajas of 
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Patna and Sonpup ai’e now tb« roprBsenUtivca 
of tlio powerful Cliohan Rulers of oldon dayB. 

How Tory iniglity tbs Clioliati l-’liiofs ivera 
in t he early days of their rule. ™a be gathered 
from the fact, that thoiigb tbe JfaharajaB of 
Patna had blit ft nominiil away ovev Ui« rnde 
tribes of Uatnra, it was throiigb their agency 
that the rule of the Ganga-vauiai Ksmlriyas 
was cstubliabefi in tbe wild tract of Bauira 
wbea the Bbuiyaa and tho KbandH were con* 
tend lug to obtain supremacy there. It is worth 
noting that fill the ruda tribfii aecepte<9 Ihn 
rule of tbe Ksatrijas in those days very gladly 
without ofFeriiig any opposition wbatBoever. 

We get in tho legendary accounts of 
Kfllftiitthilr’a vondaliani in Orissa that this half- 
mythical Hindu convert to Mali timed an ism, 
though suocessfiit in hia raids all through¬ 
out Oris&a, was rejuilaed by the Chohan 
Rajas from the very tionlerfi of tbe Sambal* 
jMir Tract. The legend is of value to prove 
that in those days the Ohoiiau Rajas wsi>b 
regarded very powerful by the people all over 
Orissfti It may nlso bo noticed in this connec* '' 
tion that when Govinda Vidyndhar, the faithless 
minister of Raja pputap Rudriv Doti of Puri* 
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filaked liia (.liii-at for power and blood by killing 
two infant sons of bis master, s young prince 
of tho Ganga family ran away from Puri to 
obtain the safe shelter of tho ObobaTi Maharaja 
of ]^atua. Again the aignificanco of tUia fact 
can never be ignored lhal; the Mabomedana, who 
bocaine all powerful in llie fioa*board districts 
of Orissa, never thought of advanoing to the 
borders of the Sambalpur Tract over which the 
Cljohan rule prevailed. 

' Thu Chokfiu li^jae of SoJiprtr.*-Thn» 

we get. these facts that at the ooranioncemcnt of 
the 16th century A.D, the Obohana of Delhi 
Origin eatabliahed their rule in the Sanibalpur 
Tract and by about the middle of the idth 
century Muliaraja Madan Gopal of this Chohau 
family founded n new dynasty at Soupur. For 
convenience of reference I give here the names 
of all the Ruling Chiefs of Soupur in a genea¬ 
logical tree which is maintained in the Raj 
family:— 

Madan GopSl Sing Deo, 

IjuI Ssi Sing Deo, 

(Oonf.*L OM iteaji pttge). 
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Piiniaottama Sing Deo. 

Raj Sing Deo, 

Aohal Sing Deo. 

I ' 

DiTva Sing Deo. 

I ^ 

Jaratrar Sing Deo. 

Soffha Sing l}eo 

{ji&Tt of D%(i paiemtd nncle 

Of* Jamwar Sing ). 

PritliTi Sing Deo. 

TUladhar (Niladrinath) Sing Den. 

Pratap Riidra Sing Deo. 

Maharaja Sir Bir llitrcwlaya Sing Deo, 

We have said tliat Maharaja Madan Qopalp 
the first Ruling Chief of Sonpur, was vorj 
heroio and enterprising. He acquiitjd his 
territory hy force of his arms, and organiKed a 
liberal government which pacified all the subject 
races including the aboriginal tribes at the 
frontier of the Stoto. Jn lira wisdom be 
respected the tril>al gods of the subject races 
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and made pormanBut airaTigemeDtB for tbo 
performance of tbeir »voi‘filiip accordiiijf to Hie 
ciisto.narj rites. Madan flopal's youngor brother 
UanBi Cropsl was very rmicb atUcLed io bitn, 
and lived with bim at Sonpiir for some 

lime. _ ^ 

Bftnai Gapftl was very Tnuch religiouBiy 

minded, and waa A devmit worshipper of Vi?nn. 
With iieciinjary help from Ui3 father and his 
older t.iother Mndaii Gopal he eatahliehed the 
Gopalji jiffiiA at Saiubalpiir and the Ramji Math 
at Pnri, and richly endowed them with landed 

property. , , t 

^^ol. Baafli Gopal aione, hut the whole family 

of the Smipor Rajaa has over been noted for 
their devotion to Vi^nu. ft ia also to be noL^ 
that the Snnpnr KnlerE worship Sakti—the 
mighty consort of Alahadeva-as the family 
god.lBSs, and worship regularly on all Mondays 
the god Mahadeva who is etisbnned in the 
temple of S.ivarna.ncrn, though they Iconic 
iniliated by their of the Rainji Math 

lit Pari vvlili VaiHiiAva mantra. It is the 
VaisnaTA eniblcm which has ever ainco been 
mHiiitaiiied as the family insignia by all the 
branches of the Cbolian Chiefs. This emblem is 
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a chakra or discus, which is the mighty weapon 
of Visnu. 

LSl Sai Sing Deo, the son and successor of 
Maharaja Madan Gopal, encouraged many Hindu 
settlers to come and settle in his State, is 
stated that in his time the town of Sonpur 
became extremely flourishing. The length of 
the town of Sonpur was then from the temple 
of Rtiraesvar situated at the junction of the 
Mahanadi and the Tel to the temple of 
Gokanjesvar on the Mahanadi, and the width 
of the town was from the temple of Suvarna- 
meru on the Tel to the bank of the Mahanadi. 
This area covered nearly 3 square miles, and 
was very thickly populated. Recent excavations 
at different places fully bear out the tradition 
of a bigger town. 

It is curious to note that even now the town- 
criers, when proclaiming any Royal mandate, ask 
the imaginary 52,000 residents of the town of 
Sonpur to listen to the proclamation though the 
actual population is about 10,000 now. This 
form of proclamation having been handed down 
from generation to generation, it is uncertain ^s 
to when the town of Sonpur had an extensive 
population of nearly 52,000 ; it is not impossible 
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tlittt this iTHfUtifia regard inj? very large p«>iui1a* 
lion lias come down from the lime of the Kosaln 
-Q tiptas. 

Tt was in the time of Maharaja Mwlan 
Oop^l Sing Dbo tital the existing temple uf 
Siiynrnnmeni MahSdova was Imiit { but as the 
town bore tbe uiiiiie Surarimptir or Sonpor m 
the days of Janarnejajft Mahftbhitva Gnpta, it 
may l» preaiimed Uml SuTarnainern 5ilahackwa 
lias been the presiding deity of the State since a 
very remote time. It ia highly important to note 
that the Thaiiapati Mfilis have Wn the priesis 
in all the temples in the Samhalpnr Tract 
From a time which goes beyond the date of the 
'eetablialiiiieiit of ihe Chelmn liule ; it is in 
accordance with tliie loug-eatabliflbed cuatoui that 
the Thfinflpiitis are tin# pricsta in the temple of 
SuraiTianieru as vrel) aa in the Devi temple o! 
Sanilai. On special festive days however the 
Bi-ttliniftiis ofliciatoas priests in all templea, 1( ia 
said by tlie Mahudeva 

caused bits nf gold to be showered in the State, 
and the people got tlnise lets in the river-lj«d ; 
and it is for this reason, iliey say, that the god 
was iiained Suvarnameru. 

It has Ijecn mentioned before that » finiall 
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hill which bcar;^ an inscription and k situated iiT 
the bed of the llahanadi, not far off froni the 
palnee rif the MalmrAjiii ifi CHlled TjiitikCSvarl^ 
muj is wor^hipptid bj the lioiitinen when 
passing' thraugh the rirer. Similar to^this- 
Lank^ie?ftri hill or f>oiilder Ij^aring ingcriptionid- 
there is a bonlder with inscriptions and foot¬ 
prints in the river near SemhAlpuri and thk- 
latter is called the HilmapildA Rock. 

Itaj Sing Deo» the greal-granelson of Lftt Sfii 
Deo, married in fcliB farnilj of th^ Kimedy Rajaap, 
and hk wife, of the KiniHdy fiimny, is reported* 
to lizive OR fried with her the t utelary goddess,. 
KhaTnljesvari* of her Kimedy ancostois. As thir 
question regarding the origin of thk gr}ddes^ k 
of historic and ethnic inl.f-rest, T liare ilkon^E^ud 
it at aoffiB lengl li in a preFions chapter. 

After liaj Sing Dm, Aohal Sing Deo, the 
fa [her of Divva Sing and Soblia Slug, became' 
the Chief of Sonpnr. ifiinjw.ar Sing Deo eiirceed- 
ed hk fuLher Divya Sing Deo, and reigned for oiie- 
jeat* only. He died witfroTit any 

wasi sncct^tided hj hiH pafernal uncle Sobha 
Sing Deo* Sob ha Sing Deo was succeeded by 
Raja Piithri Sing Deo of great bbtorical 
Interest. 
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One incident of the time of the father of 
Jarawar Sing Deo which is widely known in 
the State deserves a mention here. In those 
days, it is said, the State of Rehrakhol was* 
regarded as directly subordinate to the State of 
Soupur. It is narrated that a Raja of Rehrakhol 
did not acknowledge the overlordship of Divya 
Sing Deo and Yuvaraj Jarawar was sent 
out with a force to teach that Raja a lesson.. 
When the first attempt of Jarawar Sing Deo to 
execute his mission failed and he returned and 
encamped himself on the bank of the Mahanadi 
opposite to the Raj Palace, Jarawar Sing’s mother 
sent to him as a present a piece of sariy which 
is a woman’s wearing apparel, to signify that 
Jarawar was regarded as unheroic as a woman. 
Jarawar feeling ashamed at it proceeded again 
to Rehrakhol and this time he captured the Raja 
of Rehrakhol and brought him to Khaiicjlahatft 
which has been identified with the Khandak^tra 
of th^ epigraphic records. 

Prithm Sing Deo and the old-thne status of 
the Ohohan Rajas .—It has already been stated 
that the Chohans of the Sarnbalpur Tract 
conquered the territories which their descend¬ 
ants have inherited. Some incidents of the^ 
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tims Iff PritliTi Sin^ Doo will Ihrow some light 
on tlie Hiatus ami position of l-lio OUohons in 
later times. It gifss without saying that the 
Choliau Riijaa maintaimKi tlieir Lhtiroiigh in- 
dtfpemleiice frotu the tinie of their uccjuisitioTi 
of the Statofl to 1745 when the Slaratlms of 
Nagpur BiibTortsd the Raihaya kingdom o! 
Bilaapur and Raipur. How the mattera stood 
in Marotha times from 1745 to 1303 remains 
to he cimsidered. Mr. C. Wills of the Indian 
Civil Serviee liaa bmiight to light many facts 
in his paper relating to Chbattisgarh jiubliBhed 
in the JomiiihI of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1919 which have Wn holpfnl in detcr- 
jfiitiing many points of interest. The eiphina- 
tion whidi Mr. Wills has given of Athara- 
Gad and the reflection which he has made 
relating to the extra4erritorial authority of the 
Patna Chiefa arc worthy of serious consi tie ration. 
Mr. Wills has shown that far from holding the 
Rulers of the Satuhalpur I’ract under aiih- 
jection the Rglers of Raipur and Hilaspur did 
never even realiise or deiuund any revenue from 
the Ciiieffl of the Oiih&ttifigarh Area who “ 
wore counted as subordinate chiefs of the 
JIaihayas. 
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The Samliiilptii* Area Fell oiitsulo tlie 
terHtorj couulitiitiofl of Roip'ir aud Bilaspur 
wheel the Sarahlipur Rulups came lni.« potrei* by 
about! ho middle of tlm flth century A. D., ttwii 
it is ATI iiiuleiiiablo hintorical fact that tiovef did 
two feosahia formed by virtue of the nfcH'esuid 
separation reiiuifee by eetabltHhiug any Iritjd of 
political relation. When the Mamtbas came into 
power ill Chliatlifigarh iu 174o they did not 
direct tlieir attenliou to the Sambalpiir Tract na 
timl tract which afforded them easy passage to 
OriHSH and beyond, was net a atrategic point 
with them. To subvert, or rather to uproot, the 
Moslem Biila was what the Marathas aimed at. 
and as sucii Orissa Pro[iep lying between two 
areas of Moslem influence, namely, the Northern 
Sircars and Bangitl. woa a stratogio sitmaion and 
that situation the Afaratbas eecured in the ctuirso 
of five years from 1745 to 175^^ A. D- Tf the 
itvrathas were delayed in coming upon Orissa 
by being engaged in military operationa in Om 
Samhalptir Tract which was never iii danger of 
lieitig attacked by the MHliomedana from any 
direclitm, they would have surely failed to 
secure that advantage which they did by ffccii- 
pying Orissa Proper lying between the SarabaJ* 
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pill* Tract oti tUe west and the Baj uf Bengal 
tu tlie east. 

Nob tliK se»-lK)ard tract of Orissa alone 
but tliu bjglilMndti nf OH^sa i>ccii|vied liy the 
Bajrts wJio were all viijssal cbiefe of the Raja 
of Pori came under tte power of tlie IdaratOHs : 
all tlie Rajas of Orissa Oarjat Mabals were 
made to pajr reTcnuo Tcrj regularly to tbo 
Maratlia overlord. Tt took some time for the 
j^larathna from 1750 onward to secure and enu- 
goltdatc this position. 

That, the principalitiee of !he Biimbalpnr 
Tmnt I'eniainud tlioruuglily independent during 
tins time ta proved by the fact Ihivt the Mamthas 
after becoming masters of Eastern Orissa ]jad to 
ask the Rulers of the ]iriucipHliLins td tlie 
Sarabalpiir Tract to acknowledge the overlord* 
ship of lliB Bhonsliis of j!ilagpnr almost towards 
the end of the I8tb century. This liappened 
when Pritlivi Sing Deo, the great-grand father 
of the present Ruler of Soiipur, became the 
Bnler of Soupur at the age of 28. When 
by the demand aforesaid the independence 
of Patna, Sniubalpur and Sonpur was • 

threatened, the Oiioban Rulers of all those 
Status etoiitly declined to accept tiie Initnilkt- 
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Ctig situation* The Marathas^ wiio wars tuighty 
in thoa« dnya became euecassrul in capturing 
Pritlivi Sing Deo nuti tJie then Hitler of 
Samtmtpur, Wlieu tile Hnjas were made 
■Captive, payment of tribute was (lemandL’d by 
the ^llioiislas, bill thia was declined to Iw? paiiJ 
by tile people of the States. That it iviia 
50 is distinctly proved by the fact that Pril livi 
Sin^j nrns kept as hostage iiy the BhonsJas 
till' 1 7 ioiig ycttva. IVlien Imwever Haghmiath 
Sing Deo, the then only sou of Pi'jthvi Slug 
Den, died, the subjects of tUe State of Sonpur 
ptircliased tlm liherty of tboir Raja by paying 
a gixid umount ta the nhonsUfi. What was 
paid under these circiiuistances canunt certain[y 
he called the payiucuf. of rtfveuue- ft cannot be 
shown that imy othor payment of any nmoiint 
was subacqtiofitly paid by the State to the 
Blionslas. To adduce positive proof that no 
tribute was paid bjr the St-flte, some undoulitad 
facta of the time may he tueationed. It was 
exactly when PritJiTi Sing Doo was lieing 
released from his captivity that the Bhouslas 
entered into a treaty witli ttiG liritiflli Potrer, 
and ceded to the latter the whole of ENalarn 
Orissa with its Garjat jVlahals, and only a short 
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time lifter this Uie Brititih fyyerlordBhip was 
estabiislied in tbe Sambalpur Ama. Again, it 
hos to lie nieutionod tliat Frith vi Sing Deo an it 
Ragknji Bhodsila became bwovh friends wlien 
the Eormer released by tlio latter. This tie 
gf frieudsbip atill subsietB lietween the Sotipur 
and Nagpur Hoiwea. It may be recorded here 
just fur the Bake (if the history of Soupur that 
on Ilia return to Seiipar Pritlivi Sing Deo 
married Gnudichn, Devi who became the mother 
of the next Ruler of Soupiir in 1837. It was 
in iStl tliat. Prithvi Sing Deo died. 

It has been narnited in Hie interest of liwtory 
how the Eulers of the States of tho Snmbiilpiir 
Triml. with tlioii- record of thorough indopend- 
enco in pro-Dritish Lime,<i differ very essen¬ 
tially from those Eajas of the Garjat Stales of 
Eastern Orissa who (os the Feudatory Gazetteer 
by OobdeD'Ramsay clearly siiowa) owe their 
origin, excepting in the ease of the Raijpur 
State, to gmnts in tlieir favour by the Kajaa of 
modern Orisaa. In oontirmation of what lias 
been stated by citing the old-time history a 
few facts ascortained by tbe British Govern- » 
meiit in this direction may iie mentioned 
here. 
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The Stated of tbe Sts Killing' Cbiefa of tbe 
Sambalpui' Tract have only recently Ijeen taken 
out of the Ceutral ProTincea and bare lieeu 
placed under a Political Agent who is also tbe 
Political Agent of the Garjat Mahals of 
Oi'kaa. 

As all the States now pluoi^d under one 
Political Agent are nnifornily designated as the 
Feudatory States of Orissa, tbe distinction that 
tiiiiata in status botween tbe group 9 f Chiefs of 
the Samlialpur Tract and the group of Orissa 
Chiefs ebrmld be set out very dearly by quoting 
some Bentencea from Govertiinetit Papers as wero 
published from 1863 to 187li. 

Regarding tbo Orissa States, such as Mayor* 
bhanj, Keoiijbar, Dhcnkanal and others, it has 
been remarked in Aitchisoii^a Treaties, Voliitno 
III, that these States were the Feudntorte!! of 
Raghoji Bhonsla, On the Repurts of Mr. Rickelta 
and Mr. Mills it was remarked by Sir Richard 
Temple that these States when coded with the 
rest of Orissa by the Maiuthas to the Rritish 
GoTerument in 1803> **they were exempted from 
• the operations of the General Regulation system 
prevailing in the British Frovincea. This ezemp- 
tion was I'ecogntsed on tho ground of expediency 
- 16 
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only, Mid it was hold that tW was nothing 

in the nature of tlie conTioction of GoTerniuont 
with the Proprietors that would preclude their 
Ijeing brought under the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the Oourta, if it ahould ever be thtpight 
adtiaablo.” As a matter of fact the Ghiofa 
of tlie Oriaea Tributary Mahals were inTested 
with certain powers hy the British Government 
to try civil and criminal cases occurring >n their 
territories, but the British Government gave the 
Cliicfs to understand that their powers might 
either be increased or decreased by the Govern- 
nieiifc of Bengal- As such all orders passed by 
these Chiefs were subject to revision i»y the 
Commissioner of Cntlftck, to whom they were 
bound to submit the records of their cases. 

But the Feudatory Chiefs of the Samhalpur 
Tract, namely, the Chiefs of the States of Patna, 
Sonptir, Kalaliandi, Bamra and Behrakbol, exer¬ 
cise within their own States unlimited powers 
ID judicial ami eiocutive administration. The 
powers exercised by the Sauibalpur Chiefs are 
due to the inherent authority of tho Chiefs, and 
not because these powers were conferred upon' 
them by the British Government, as in the case 
of the Chiefs of the Orisaa Tributary Mahals.^ 
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When the whole of the Samhalpur Tract catne 
under the suzerainty of the British Government, 
a very careful enquiry was s^t about by the 
■ Government regarding the original status of the 
five Sambalpur Chiefs, and it was found that 
the Chiefs bad been exercising full sovereign 
power in their own States from a very remote 
past. As such the British Government only 
recognised the Rulers of the Sambalpur Tract as 
Feudatory Chiefs with full plenary powers. 

It was however provided by the Britisli 
Government, when entering into a treaty with 
the Chiefs, that the Rulers of the States of Patna, 
Sonpur, Kalahandi, Bamra and Rehrakhol would 
“have to refer capital sentences only to the local 
Government, for confirmation.” I have to explain 
the circumstances under which this small limita¬ 
tion was imposed by the British Government. 
Previous to the time of British rule, mutilation 
of limbs is supposed to have been a form of 
punishment in vogue in the States for certain 
offences. Since the British laws regarding the 
offences for which capital punishment may be 
• inflicted, could not be enforced in the Feudatory 
States, the British Government bad to provide 
some rules by virtue of which it could be aacer- 
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Uined whetliet* tUc BontODC^ of capital piinisli- 
ini^nt ar& passed in deserving cases or not, and 
whether as a form of capita] puniBhuierit miitila- 
tioD of limbs of prisoners would be ordered or 
not. This is why the Supreme Gkivernment 
provided in the proanahle portion of the Samd 
granted to the Cliiels that before executing the 
aentencGS of capital punishment the records 
might bo sent for inepoctioa and conBrinatton. 
Otherwise the Government does not interfere 
with any watter whatsoever in cotinection with 
the inteniHl administration of the States. 

This ehowe very clearly and definitely that 
excepting in one matter of reference, the Ruling 
Chief of Sonpur, and hie other brother Chiefs 
in the Saiiibalpnr Tract, are perfectly free to 
administer Lhoir own States with laws and 
regulations promulgated hy ihanjaelves, and are 
not invested with powers like the Orissa Chiefs 
by the British Government. 

Sir Andrew Fraser, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, has made a mention of 
the higher statue of the Satnlialpur Chiefs at 
page 317 of his work, ‘^Ameng the Bajae ' 
and Ryots/' in eounectiou with an iucidont with 
which the Maharaja of Bonpur was personally 
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connected. The passage in the 1st edition of 
the book runs as follows :— 

“A very interesting incident occurred in 
regard to the transfer of the five Oriya States 
(of Sambalpur) to Bengal. The Chiefs of these 
States had known me as the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. They came to me as 
a friend and .... stated that they had three 
objections to the proposed transfer to Bengal. 
The first was that their powers and status as 
laudatory Chiefs wei'e higher than those of the 
Feudatory States of Orissa, and that they feared 
that they might be reduced to the same level. 

. It was easy for me to assure them, that 

as to their first difficulty their potoers and pnmleges 
and status would be dearly ami fully defined and 
recorded and that no diminution in any of them 
would occur.” 

To illustrate how royal authority was being 
exercised in former times, one customary 
rule obtaining in the State of Sonpur may be 
recorded here. 

The Kuling Chief of Sonpur is, by virtue of 
immemorial customary rules, the head of all 
the caste associations in the State. All matters 
of caste disputes, as well as disputes regarding 
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religious ofGcfis, Aru rsFerrell to tbe Ruliog Chief 
f(»r his Bn&l autboritatiTO decision. As it is sU 
over ludiA, so it is in Sonpur, the people of 
difFerent eoatea are not bound tugntlinr hy 
habitual social intercoitrse. Id aJl the States 
of Sambalpnr, tbe etliniosl societies, as wuollj 
separate genetic aggregations, are very well- 
marked. Tim people belonging to one caste 
Form as it were a soparato and independent 
organisation in the State of Sonpur. The 
different caste-guilds have their different casre- 
pa»cfMj/ats to decide all mattera of caste disputes. 
These paimhayaijt are formed and appointed by 
the Cliief himAelf, and the representatiTcs of 
tbe caate-giiilds are specially appointed by the 
Aiding Chief as ITeadtnen or Fflnuos. 

One Section of the GoSlfia, called Nanda 
Goods, are beiieved to haye been brought into 
the Sanilialpiir Tract by the Ghohan ancestors 
of the Sonpur Rulers. These Nanda Gouds, 
even though they belong to tbe British district 
of Sambalpur, and as suoh not bound to ronpent 
the authority of the Sonpur Eulers, do as a 
matter of fact refer all their caste disputes to . 
the Sonpur Rulers and submit willingly to the 
authoritalire decision of the Eulers of Sonpur. 
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I know also instances of other caste people 
of the British district of Sambalpur, who regard 
the authority of the Sonpur Rulers as highest 
and final in matters of their caste disputes. 
Wh^n this question arose amongst the Keots of 
Sambalpur, as to whether the son begotten 
upon a girl of Karan caste by a Keot father 
could be taken into caste, the Keots sought the 
decision of the present Maharaja of Sonpur. 

I have stated that the Ruler of Sonpur 
nominates and appoints the bead caste-men as 
PSnu^ to represent the different caste-guilds to 
him, and to decide ordinary disputes, under his 
authority and direction, in the c&ste-panchayats. 
The Ruler of Sonpur is thus the ruler and 
leader of all the subjects of his State, and is 
the social and ecclesiastical bead of all sections 
of people in his territory. This condition of 
things prevailed, and in some cases still prevail, 
in other States of the Sambalpur Area. 
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